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Le  Selve. 


i. 


IT    was    a    cold    black    night, 
with  neither  moon  or  stars, 
and  an  old  peasant  lay  dying. 
He  was  all  alone.     No  one 
thought  it  worth  while  to  waste  time 
beside   him.     He  was  eighty-three 
years    old,    and,    according    to    his 
sons,  ought  to  have  been  dead  long 
before  this  autumn. 

They  and  their  families  sat  round 
a  fire  of  logs  and  chips,  and  talked 
amongst  themselves ;  not  of  him, 
he  was  no  more  of  any  account.  On 
the  morrow,  or  at  farthest  the  day 
after,  he  would  be  carried  to  the 
ditch  in  the  burial-ground  at  the 
nearest  village  and  tumbled  into  it ; 
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and  so — Addioper  sempre.  1 1  would 
be  trouble  enough  to  take  him 
there ;  the  graveyard  was  fifteen 
miles  and  more  away. 

The  big  room,  which  was  kitchen, 
eating-place,  and  cellar  in  one,  was 
reeking  with  filth  ;  cobwebs  years 
old  hung  black  and  gray  from  the 
rafters  ;  the  floor  of  beaten  earth 
was  deep  with  the  dust  and  mud 
brought  by  scores  of  dirty  feet ;  the 
smoke  from  the  yawning  chimney 
hung  in  dark  mist  about  the  walls. 
Upstairs  there  was  no  fire.  Why 
waste  good  fuel  in  warming  cold 
limbs,  cold  from  age  and  death  ? 

"  I  am  cold,  I  am  cold  !  "  muttered 
the  old  man  ;  but  no  one  heeded. 
Of  course  he  was  cold  ;  people  who 
were  dying  always  were  so.  He 
shivered  and  shook  under  his  cotton 
coverlet;  and  it  was  dark,  so  dark, 
they  had  left  him  no  light ;  light 
burns  oil,  and  what  could  he  see  or 
hope  to  see  ?  H  is  eyes  were  already 
glazing. 
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"  Lazzaro  got  a  whole  crown  for 
those  turkeys  which  died  of  the 
pip,"  said  his  elder  son  in  the  kitchen 
below,  stretching  his  hands  towards 
the  blaze.  Lazzaro  was  a  neigh- 
bour who  dwelt  on  a  clearing,  and 
made  cask-hoops  and  wooden  shoes. 

"  Some  folks  have  luck,"  said  his 
son's  wife  as  she  gave  her  left  breast 
to  her  youngest  child  who  stood  at 
her  knee.  Then  they  were  silent, 
and  the  man  cracked  a  nut  with 
his  teeth.  The  wood  crackled,  the 
child  sucked,  some  big  boys  gambled 
with  plum-stones  for  counters  on 
the  dirty  bricks,  a  girl  of  twelve 
years  old  caught  a  cricket  amongs 
the  ashes,  and  pulled  it  in  a  leisurely 
way  to  pieces ;  two  smaller  children, 
twins,  watching  enviously  and  with 
deep  interest. 

"  The  northern  birds  went  over- 
head at  noon,"  said  the  younger 
brother  Lucio  after  a  time. 

"  Damn  them  !  they  fly  too  high 
to  be  shot,"  said  the  elder,  Alcide. 
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"  They  were  all  in  a  black  three- 
sided  mass,"  said  the  younger. 

"  They  always  fly  like  that,"  said 
the  elder.  "  They're  a  shrewd  lot, 
those  big  birds." 

"  How  they  keep  time !  'tis  amaz- 
ing," said  Lucio.  "  Come  regular 
with  the  first  frost  and  go  regular 
when  the  catkins  peer  out  on  the 
sallows." 

Then  silence  fell  again  between 
them. 

The  fire  burnt  more  silently  and 
more  hotly ;  the  woman  put  her 
child  away  from  her,  and  thrust  her 
breast  back  behind  the  iron  busk  of 
her  stays  ;  the  twins  fell  asleep  lean- 
ing against  each  other.  The  boys 
gambling  with  the  plum-stones 
swore  and  struck  at  each  other. 
From  between  the  rafters  overhead 
the  sound  of  a  low  groan  was  heard 
now  and  then,  and  the  elder  son 
muttered,  with  many  an  oath, 
"  Can't  ye  be  quiet,  old  one  ?  " 

Time  went  on.  They  had  no  watch 
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or  clock,  but  they  could  tell  that  an 
hour  had  passed  by  the  look  of  the 
burning  wood.  There  was  a  louder 
sound  as  of  lamentation  from  the 
room  above.  Alcide  got  up  and 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  wooden  stair. 

"Hold  your  jaw,  old  one!"  he 
shouted.  "  Can't  you  die  in  a  quiet 
way  ?  You've  lived  a  deal  too  long 
as  it  is." 

One  small  boy  nudged  his  twin 
brother.  "  Grandfather's  dying," 
he  whispered  with  glee,  and  the 
two  little  creatures  chuckled  to- 
gether. There  would  be  one  mouth 
the  less  for  the  polenta,  one  throat 
the  less  for  the  rare  thin  wine ;  the  tic- 
tac  of  his  stick  on  the  stones  would 
no  longer  come  after  them  when 
they  were  truant,  the  stroke  of  his 
crutch  would  no  longer  make  their 
shoulder  -  blades  tingle  when  he 
caught  them  stealing,  the  sound 
of  his  voice  on  the  stairs  would 
no  longer  wake  them  up  out  of 
warm  slumber  amongst  the  straw 
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and  lumber  on  black  winter  morn- 
ings when  the  cows  were  lowing  to 
be  milked. 

Grandfather  had  been  so  long 
to  be  feared,  it  was  delightful  to 
them  to  hear  him  soundly  rated, 
now  that  he  could  not  get  up 
and  come  down  with  his  ash-stick 
raised. 

"  Grandfather's  dying,"  they  said 
to  each  other  for  the  twentieth  time 
with  glee,  as  the  ruddy  lights 
from  the  blazing  billets  shone  on 
their  little  unwashed  brown  faces. 

"  Tis  time  we  ate  something," 
said  the  woman,  and  she  unhooked 
the  pot  hanging  on  a  chain  over  the 
fire,  and  poured  the  contents  out 
into  an  earthenware  bowl.  It  was 
bean-soup,  strongly  flavoured  with 
lentils  and  fennel  ;  it  was  turned 
into  pewter  plates  and  supped  up 
noisily  with  wooden  spoons  ;  pieces 
of  black  bread  were  wrenched  off  a 
loaf  and  eaten  with  it.  They  fed 
as  ravenously  as  pigs,  and  with  less 
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cleanliness.  Just  as  they  finished  a 
sound  of  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  bolted 
and  barred. 

' '  Who's  there?"  shouted  Alcide. 

"  It  is  I,"  answered  a  voice  with 
a  foreign  accent. 

"  Tis  the  new  steward,  perdition 
seize  him ! "  said  Alcide,  and  he 
strode  across  the  bricks  and  drew 
back  the  bolts.  "  What's  amiss  that 
you  honour  us  at  this  time  of  night, 
sir  ?  "  he  said  sullenly  to  the  person 
who  stood  on  the  step  holding  a 
horse's  bridle. 

"  There  is  much  amiss  here,  they 
say,"  replied  the  new-comer.  "Is 
it  true  that  your  father,  Adamo,  is 
dying  ?  " 

''What's  that  to  anyone?"  said 
Alcide,  unwillingly.  "  Folk  usually 
die  when  they  get  nigh  ninety." 

The  tone  was  half  jocose,  half 
sullen.  The  visitor  in  silence  led  his 
horse  over  the  step  into  the  entrance, 
hung  the  bridle  on  a  nail  in  the 
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wall,  closed  the  door  and  said  to 
Alcide  : 

"  Take  me  to  him." 

He  was  a  fair  man,  tall,  slender 
and  young. 

All  the  family  gathered  near  to 
stare  at  him. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see,  sir," 
muttered  Alcide.  "  He's  as  good  as 
dead." 

"  What  doctor  have  you  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  in  these 
parts  for  forty  miles  or  more." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Commune 
has  no  medical  aid  ?  " 

"  Safe  and  sure,  it  hasn't." 

"  Take  me  to  him  ;  I  know  some- 
thing of  medicine." 

They  were  all  silent,  vaguely 
frightened  and  ashamed.  The 
woman  nudged  Alcide. 

''Best  take  the  gentleman  up- 
stairs to  poor  Nonno,  though  he's 
past  all  help." 

And  she  forced  a  little  water  into 
her  eyes  and  gave  a  little  sob. 
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Alcide  took  the  one  light  off  the 
table  and  tramped  up  the  steep 
rotten  stair. 

"What  a  piece  of  work  about 
a  dead  greybeard !  "  he  muttered. 
"  When  they're  past  labour  they're 
best  gone.  You  don't  leave  a  sere 
tree  standing  to  cumber  the  ground." 

He  pushed  open  a  ricketty, 
worm-eaten  door,  and  the  feeble  oil 
wick  shed  a  dim  flickering  light  on 
the  miserable  room,  where  all  was 
silence.  The  steward  took  the 
lamp  from  him,  and  went  up  to  the 
bed  of  sacking  and  dry  leaves,  of 
which  the  odours  were  foul  as  a 
dung-heap.  On  it  lay  a  gaunt  old 
man's  lifeless  body.  The  old  tree 
was  down  ;  it  cumbered  the  soil  no 
more. 

The  steward  examined  the  body. 
It  was  still  warm,  but  life  was 
extinct ;  the  jaw  had  dropped  ;  one 
clenched  lean  hand  was  knotted  in 
the  white  beard. 

"You  have  let  him  die  alone!" 
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said  the  young  man  with  indignation 
and  horror. 

Alcide  grinned,  showing  his 
strong  white  teeth. 

"  Dying's  the  only  thing  nobody 
grudges  our  doing,"  he  said  with 
unabashed  indifference.  "  What 
would  you,  sir?  We  work  all  day. 
We  can't  wait  on  sick  souls  all 
night." 

"  May  the  measure  you  have 
served  to  your  father  be  served  to 
you  by  your  sons  !  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you 
kindly,"  answered  Alcide,  which  is 
the  peasant's  synonym  for  "  I  will 
pay  you  out  for  that  before  long." 

"It  is  frightful!  Incredible!" 
murmured  the  young  man.  "  You 
knew  he  was  dying,  and  you  left 
him  alone,  without  even  a  drop  of 
water  by  his  side !  " 

"He  had  his  coffin  to  keep  him 
company,"  said  Alcide,  with  a  grue- 
some grin.  "  Some  have  to  go 
naked  into  the  earth." 
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He  pointed  to  a  corner  in  which 
a  box,  roughly  made  from  unplaned 
planks,  was  leaning  against  the  wall. 

"Hush!"  said  the  steward  with 
authority.  "  Have  you  no  sense  of 
shame? — no  feeling? — no  remorse?" 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  sir," 
said  Alcide  sullenly.  "  I  didn't 
kill  him.  Old  age  killed  him." 

"And  neglect!" 

Alcide  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Whether  you  hindered  or  hastened 
the  death  of  a  man  so  aged  and  so 
useless  could  not  matter  much,  he 
thought ;  the  deceased  was  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  had  long 
been  a  burden  to  everybody. 

"  It's  more  than  ten  years  that 
he's  not  done  a  stroke  of  work," 
he  replied  sullenly,  "and  yet  he 
expected  his  share  in  the  polenta 
and  the  broth,  just  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he'd  earned  it.  When  they 
get  childish,  they  get  unreasonable 
like  children.  Many's  the  time  I've 
said  to  him,  '  Why  arn't  you  under- 
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ground,  father  ? '  We  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  put  them  there  when 
their  time's  come,  and  they  won't 
go  in  the  course  of  nature." 

The  steward  turned  from  him  in 
disgust  and  pain,  and  rested  his 
gaze  on  the  old,  worn,  rugged  form 
lying  on  its  bed  of  sacking. 

About  the  doorway,  peeping  and 
curious,  the  children  were  gathered. 

"  Is  it  all  over?"  said  their 
mother  with  a  whine. 

"  It  is  all  over  indeed ! "  said 
the  steward  gravely,  and  with  a 
flash  of  loathing  in  his  blue  eyes. 
"  You  will  learn  what  he  suffered 
when  you  lie  on  your  own  death- 
bed. I  came  as  soon  as  I  heard 
of  it.  Why  could  you  not  even 
let  me  know  ?  " 

They  tittered  in  concert :  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls.  What  a  fuss 
about  old  Nonno  !  But,  of  course, 
this  young  man  was  a  foreigner,  and 
that  was  as  good  as  saying  he  was 
a  fool.  Did  he  not  want  dogs  fed, 
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and  cows  kept  clean  ?  Did  he  not 
say  men  should  wash  their  bodies 
and  women  should  not  swaddle 
their  children  ?  Was  he  not  a  new- 
comer, an  interloper,  a  meddler,  a 
stranger  from  nobody  knew  where  ? 

Alcide's  wife,  however,  had  the 
wit  to  see  that  they  were  on  the 
wrong  tack. 

"  Good  sir,"  she  said,  with  tears 
in  her  voice,  "  we  have  done  what 
we  could,  but  you  know  we  are 
poor,  poor,  poor;  and  now  there 
will  be  no  end  of  money  to  find  for 
the  burial,  and  we  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  scratch  a  hole  and  put 
him  in  the  woods,  but  you  know 
the  powers  that  be  won't  let  us,  and 
we  have  to  carry  him  all  the  way  to 
San  Vitale,  and  we  must  borrow  a 
neighbour's  mule,  and  when  we  get 
there  pay  all  the  church  and  grave- 
yard dues,  and  sacristans  and  sextons 
— they  live  like  carrion  flies  getting 
fat  on  corpses " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  idiot ! " 
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said  her  husband.  "  For  sure  the 
Ministro  here  will  help  us  through 
all  these  troubles.  He  knows  how 
poor  we  are.  Not  a  bit  of  bread 
sometimes  all  the  twenty-four  hours 
through." 

"  I  will  send  here  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary,"  said  the  steward.  "  Let 
your  women  folk  cleanse  and  clothe 
the  body,  and  wratch  by  it  through 
the  night.  You  may  be  poor,  but 
poverty  need  not  be  brutality,  and 
you — you  would  make  the  wolves 
of  the  steppes  seem  beside  you 
like  angels  of  mercy." 

His  words  were  unintelligible  to 
his  auditors  ;  but  they  understood 
that  he  was  offended  and  disgusted 
with  them.  They  did  not  care  a 
jot  for  his  opinion,  but  they  cared 
much  for  his  purse.  Without  even 
a  glance  at  them,  he  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  reverently  on  the  brow 
and  breast  of  the  corpse,  and  in 
silence  went  out  of  the  garret ;  took 
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the  bridle  from  the  nail  on  the  wall, 
led  his  horse  out  over  the  doorstep, 
and  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

"  Not  even  a  copper  piece  has 
he  left  behind  him  !  "  moaned  the 
woman. 

Alcide  stood  on  the  threshold,  and 
watched  the  form  of  the  horseman 
vanishing  into  the  blackness  under 
the  trees.  He  made  a  gesture  as 
of  lifting  an  imaginary  gun  to  his 
shoulder  and  pointing  it.  "  Eh  ?  " 
he  said  to  his  brother  Lucio. 

Lucio,  who  was  of  a  slower  and 
weaker  temperament,  scratched  his 
head 

"  I  don't  say  no,"  he  answered; 
"  but  it's  always  a  dangerous  game 
to  play  at,  'Cide." 

"Pooh!"  said  Alcide.  "The 
woods  are  good  friends  ;  they  never 
prate.  But  one  can  wait.  Perhaps 
we  shall  get  something  out  of  him 


to-morrow." 


"  Anyhow,  he  is  gone  now,"  said 
Lucio,  as  the  sound  of  the  horse's 
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hoofs  grew  faint  on  the  wet  moss  of 
the  forest  road. 

The  young  steward  rode  through 
them  this  dark  night  very  slowly, 
for  the  road  was  bad,  and  his  horse, 
though  well  used  to  such  work,  felt 
each  step  carefully,  and  sometimes 
whinnied  with  fear  as  an  owl  flew  past 
or  a  pole-cat  rushed  across  the  path. 

But  even  in  this  cautious  passage 
through  the  almost  impenetrable 
gloom  he  nearly  trampled  on  a 
woman  who  stood  in  his  way  and 
cried  to  him  to  stop.  He  checked 
his  horse,  just  in  time  to  avoid 
collision,  and  the  animal's  nostrils 
brushed  the  woman's  head. 

He  could  see  nothing  of  her  ex- 
cept the  shine  of  two  great  eyes 
as  he  struck  a  match  in  front  of  her. 

"It  is  I,  Muriella!"  she  said 
quickly.  "  Is  he  dead,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  your  grandfather  is  dead," 
he  answered  gravely,  "and  he  died 
alone  and  unaided  as  I  would  not 
let  a  sick  steer  die." 
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"  Gone  without  the  holy  oil  ? 
Gone  without  shrive? — O  Christ, 
help  us ! "  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
awe. 

"He  died  as  I  would  not  let  a 
sick  steer  die,"  repeated  the  rider. 

"  I  had  been  to  fetch  the  vicar 
of  San  Vitale,"  she  added;  "'twas 
the  nearest ;  but  he  was  away,  and 
the  sacristan  said  he  would  not  be 
back  for  two  days." 

"  Could  you  not  have  gone  by 
preference  for  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  is  nobody  who 
would  pay,  and,  besides,  one  must 
go  to  Ronciglione,  twenty  -  five 
miles  away,  and  the  doctor  there 
would  refuse,  for  he  has  nought  to- 
do  with  us.  To  be  sure,  there  is  an 
apothecary  at  San  Vitale,  but  he 
would  have  to  be  paid,  and  who 
amongst  us  could  pay  him  ? " 

"This  is  shocking!  A  whole 
commune  without  medical  aid !  " 

"I  am  more  sorry  he  is  gone 
unshriven,"  she  said  with  regret. 
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"  But  perhaps — up  yonder — some- 
body will  see  to  it,  and  say  a  good 
word  for  him.  I  did  what  I  could, 
sir;  those  above  must  see  to  the 
rest." 

The  young  man  sighed :  the 
nothingness,  the  blankness,  the 
horror  of  death  weighed  on  him. 
He  saw  that  she  had  some  vague, 
shapeless  hope  which  solaced  her ; 
and  he  forbore  to  disturb  it. 

She  put  her  hand  on  the  saddle- 
bow and  reached  up  nearer  to  him. 

"  Don't  ride  alone  at  night  like 
this,"  she  whispered.  "  Knives 
are  sharp  amongst  us  if  guns  be 
rusty/' 

"  I  am  armed,"  he  answered 
briefly. 

He  felt  rather  than  saw  that  she 
gave  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  What  serves  it  to  be  armed?" 
she  answered.  "They  know  the 
lay  of  the  lands  and  the  ways  of  the 
woods  better  than  you,  and  they 
will  follow  you  some  night  when  it 
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is  dark  like  this,  and  you  will  know 
nothing  till  you  fall  on  your  beast's 
neck,  or  back  on  his  crupper,  as  it 
may  be." 

"I  do  my  best  by  the  people. 
If  they  please  to  pay  me  so,  they 
must,"  he  replied.  "  Good-night. 
You  mean  well.  Thanks." 

She  drew  back  in  silence,  dis- 
couraged, to  let  the  impatient  horse 
and  his  rider  go  onward. 
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^  H  E  S  E  estates,  known 
generally  as  Le  Selve, 
were  vast  tracts  of  forest 
and  pasture  land  lying 
along  and  beyond  the  Mons  Cimmi- 
nius,  between  the  lakes  of  Bracciano 
and  of  Vico.  They  were  of  immea- 
surable antiquity,  but  had  for  more 
than  a  century  been  ill  preserved, 
and  much  robbed  and  desecrated. 
Their  timber  was  chiefly  oak,  ilex, 
and  pine,  with  occasional  groups  of 
silver  birch ;  their  undergrowth 
was  of  arbutus,  myrtle,  bay,  privet, 
and  box,  with  much  broom  and 
heather.  They  covered  many 
miles,  and  were  the  property  of  a 
Roman  nobleman,  and  had  within 
them  oaks  which  might  have  seen 
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the  litters  of  Poppea  and  Faustina 
pass.  In  later  times  they  had 
belonged  to  the  Countess  Matilda, 
and  had  been  given  by  her  to  the 
Popes  with  the  rest  of  her  superb 
bequest.  Here  and  there  in  them 
was  a  farm,  a  water-mill,  a  charcoal 
burner's  hut,  patches  of  semi-culti- 
vation due  to  squatters ;  but  these 
were  very  few  and  isolated.  For  the 
most  part  the  woods  were  little 
altered  since  the  days  of  the 
Csesars  ;  wholly  unaltered  since  the 
days  of  the  Farnese  and  the 
Borgia. 

An  old  hunting  -  palace,  which 
was  now  given  up  to  the  use  of 
underlings,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  woods,  the  only  large  house  in 
them,  a  gray  stone  building  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  had  once 
been  a  favourite  retreat  of  the 
sporting  cardinal  from  whom  the 
Gandolfo  had  inherited  this  pro- 
perty. Around  it  were  level  grass- 
lands, bordered  by  low  granite 
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balustrades,  with  colossal  stone 
hounds  seated  on  the  coping ;  and, 
immediately  beyond,  the  great 
woods  began,  enclosing  the  grassy 
squares  with  walls  of  foliage  which 
were  pierced  at  intervals  by  narrow 
avenues  or  drives;  in  full  view  of 
the  front  terraces  rose  the  peaks  of 
the  Sabine  mountains ;  from  the 
back  were  visible  very  far  off  Monte 
Amiata  and  the  Cetona  range. 

It  was  a  distance  of  five  miles 
and  more  to  this  dwelling,  and  it 
was  long  past  midnight  when  the 
young  steward  rode  in  at  the 
gates.  The  stablemen  and  guards 
of  the  place  ran  to  take  his  horse. 
But  he  followed  the  animal,  and 
saw  it  safe  in  stall  before  he 
himself  entered  the  house,  and  felt 
the  warmth  of  the  oak  logs  burning 
on  an  open  hearth  in  the  great 
vaulted  hall  of  which  he  made 
his  chief  sitting-room. 

"Sir,  why  will  you  be  out  so 
late  ?  "  said  an  old  woman,  who  was 
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the  Massaja  or  housekeeper  of  the 
place,  omnipotent  over  its  women- 
kind  and  its  stores.  "  The  woods 
are  not  as  safe  as  a  city  street, 
and  even  in  the  towns  it's  ill 
being  out  alone  after  midnight. 
Daggers  are  quickly  whipped  out ; 
and  pistols  bark  and  bite  both." 

"  My  good  Caterina,"  he  an- 
swered wearily,  "what  have  I  done 
that  anyone  should  want  my  life  ? 
Money,  as  they  know,  I  never 
carry." 

"  So  best,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"As  for  what  you've  done,  sir, 
you're  put  in  power  here,  and 
you're  a  stranger.  That's  crime 
enough." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  stood  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence  in  the 
warmth  of  the  hearth. 

"You  are  from  the  North,"  she 
added.  "  That's  bad  enough." 

"  North  or  South,  what  matter. 
Have  we  not  a  common  humanity  ?" 

Caterina  shook  her  head. 
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"  You  mean  well  ;  but  you  are 
from  the  North." 

The  argument  seemed  to  her 
unanswerable.  To  him  it  seemed 
ridiculous  ;  but  he  saw  that  it  was 
one  of  these  ideas  based  on  pre- 
judice, ignorance,  and  superstition, 
which  are  infinitely  more  tenacious 
and  hard  to  uproot  than  the 
strongest  opinions  founded  on 
reason. 

"Your  woodlanders  are  great 
ruffians,  I  fear,  Caterina,"  he  said 
after  a  pause. 

"  They  are  not  lambs,  sir,"  said 
the  old  woman  curtly. 

"  The  old  man  was  dead  when 
I  reached  the  place,  and  they  had 
let  him  die  all  alone." 

"  They  don't  waste  their  time  on 
sick  folks,  sir  ;  and  old  ones,  when 
they  have  naught  to  leave,  have 
no  friends.  Won't  you  come  to 
table  ?  " 

"  Is  it  true  that  there  is  no 
doctor  in  the  whole  district  ?  " 
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"  I  never  heard  of  one,  sir." 

"  What  do  the  people  do  when 
they  are  ill  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  they  die  or  get  well, 
as  Heaven  pleases.  But  there  are 
wise  women  who  know  a  good  deal 
of  herbs  and  magic,  and  there  is  a 
hermit  who  sells  charms  up  by  the 
Sasso  Scritto,  that  bald  peak  which 
you  see  from  the  back  door  here. 
I  bought  a  ring  of  him  to  keep  my 
blood  flowing  straight ;  here  it  is  ; 
look  ;  I  have  never  ailed  a  minute 
since  I  wore  it !  " 

"  Are  we  in  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  " 

Caterina  did  not  reply.  She 
knew  nothing  about  centuries,  their 
numeration  or  civilization. 

She  drew  his  attention  to  the 
supper- table,  which  she  had  laden 
with  good  things,  or  what  she  thought 
were  good.  But  he  had  no  appetite. 
He  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  told 
her  to  go  to  bed.  He  said  he  felt 
no  desire  to  sleep.  His  heart  was 
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heavy  with  its  own  sorrows,  and  his 
mind  was  oppressed  by  a  fear  that 
he  had  undertaken  a  task  which 
was  beyond  his  strength.  "  You 
cannot  wash  a  blackamoor  white  " 
says  a  homely  proverb ;  and  he 
began  to  perceive  that  those  whom 
he  desired  to  cleanse  were  very 
black  indeed.  He  knew  that  all 
the  acts  which  in  moral  codes  are 
called  thefts,  arson,  contraband, 
fraud,  were  merely  sport  in  their 
eyes,  and  that  even  murder 
appeared  to  almost  all  of  them  a 
wholly  natural  and  legitimate  way 
of  settling  old  scores  and  redress- 
ing uneven  balances,  whilst  to 
cheat  the  revenue,  to  defraud  the 
landlord,  to  weave  a  dramatic  coil 
of  lies,  and  to  poach,  purloin,  and 
plunder  as  occasion  served,  seemed 
to  them  all  the  mere  playful 
pastime  of  summer  eve  and  winter 
dawn,  simple  as  the  frisking  of 
young  leverets  on  a  sward. 

He  was  a  Russian  of  Esthonia, 
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a  noble,  and  an  officer  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard ;  he  had  been  merely 
a  man  of  pleasure,  until  he  had 
been  impressed  and  converted  by- 
Tolstoi  and  other  humanitarians. 
Then  the  zeal  of  his  reformation 
as  shown  in  his  acts  and  his  words 
had  led  to  condemnation  by  his 
military  superiors ;  he  had  been 
cashiered,  arrested,  and  accused  of 
Nihilism  ;  he  had  been  found  guilty 
of  subversive  doctrines  and  collec- 
tivist  opinions  ;  the  influence  of  his 
own  powerful  family,  and  others 
with  which  he  was  connected  had 
been  of  no  avail  to  save  him  ;  he 
had  been  condemned  to  the  mines 
of  Siberia  for  life,  and  his  estates 
confiscated  by  the  court  -  martial 
before  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  for  judgment ;  he  had  escaped 
from  the  fortress  in  which  he  was 
confined  before  he  was  taken  to  the 
mines,  and  in  disguise,  and  by 
the  help  of  some  of  his  late  com- 
rades, had  got  across  the  frontier 
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and  across  Germany.  When, 
penniless  and  famished,  he  had 
chanced  to  meet  in  Brussels  a 
friend  of  earlier  years,  Alfonso 
Gandolfo,  that  gay  and  generous 
prince  could  induce  him  to  accept 
nothing,  not  even  a  dinner  or 
a  cigar,  but  at  length  offered 
him  the  stewardship  of  the  estates 
of  Le  Selve,  and  succeeded  with 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  that 
in  this  homely  and  obscure  post  he 
could  do  good,  and  more  than  earn 
his  maintenance. 

"  We  have  been  ill  served,"  said 
the  Roman  gentleman;  "we  have 
been  the  prey  of  a  series  of 
scoundrels ;  if  you  can  put  down 
the  perpetual  thefts,  and  protect  the 
timber  in  some  degree,  my  father 
and  I  shall  be  infinitely  grateful." 

He  was  not  deceived  by  the 
kindly  courtesy  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  offer  was  made,  but  at 
last  was  induced  to  yield  to  it ; 
he  saw  that  in  the  seclusion  of 
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these  great  neglected  forests  he 
would  be  able  to  hide  his  own 
identity  in  safety  from  the  world  ; 
and  he  had  been  now  eighteen 
months  in  the  woodlands,  regarded 
by  the  country  people  as  a  mere 
agent  of  their  lords,  and  known  only 
by  his  baptismal  name  of  Cyrille, 
called  by  the  forest-folks  Cirillo. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  he  had 
learned  the  language  when  a  youth 
from  a  tutor,  who  had  translated 
the  "  Divina  Commedia "  into 
German,  and  wide  as  is  the  gulf 
between  the  Italian  of  scholars  and 
the  dialects  of  the  provinces,  he 
had  the  facility  of  his  nation  in 
acquiring  foreign  tongues,  and 
quickly  adapted  himself  to  the 
idiom  of  the  people  of  the  forest. 

He  was  intensely  unhappy ;  he 
was  separated  from  all  he  had  known 
and  loved  from  birth  ;  he  had  lost 
everything  he  had  possessed  and 
cherished,  and  brave  men  have 
killed  themselves  for  sorrows  less 
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than  his ;  but  the  active  and  open- 
air  life  saved  him  from  falling  into 
despondency  or  ill  health,  and  he 
earnestly  occupied  himself  with  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  and  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors.  He 
had  received  unlimited  powers  from 
the  Gandolfo  princes,  in  whose  vast 
estates  these  woods  in  all  their 
antiquity  and  extent  were  but  a 
mere  patch  of  verdure  never  visited. 
To  a  man,  exiled,  ruined,  with  a 
price  set  on  his  head  in  his  own 
country,  and  with  his  heart  aching 
ceaselessly  for  all  he  had  left  for 
ever,  it  was  a  welcome  solitude,  a 
blessed,  a  thrice-blessed  sanctuary. 
Sometimes  he  thought  he  was 
already  dead  and  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  so  profound  was  the  silence, 
so  sweet  the  air,  so  spiritual  the 
green  light  under  the  trees. 

When  the  woodlanders  climbed 
the  summits  of  the  colossal  pines 
to  gather  the  ripe  cones,  they  could 
see  if  they  cared  to  look,  and  if  the 
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day  were  clear,  a  glistening  ray  of 
gold,  a  shining  band  of  silver,  and 
the  one  was  the  cross  of  St  Peter's 
and  the  other  was  the  Tyrhemian 
Sea.  To  them  these  said  nothing  ; 
vaguely  they  knew  that  Rome  was 
the  throne  of  the  Viceroy  of  God, 
whence  sins  were  remitted  and  life 
eternal  was  given,  but  of  the  sea 
they  had  never  heard,  though  the 
light  of  the  Pharos  of  Palo  was 
visible  on  clear  nights  from  the 
higher  ground  of  their  forest.  But 
to  Cyrille,  when  he  mounted  into 
the  high  pine-tops  or  climbed  the 
crumbling  stair  of  an  old  watch- 
tower,  to  gaze  from  its  roof  over 
the  vast  verdure  of  these  woods 
westward  that  speck  of  sunlit  gold, 
that  streak  of  sparkling  light  spoke, 
as  they  must  ever  speak  so  long 
as  earth  and  sea  shall  last,  to  the 
scholar  and  the  student. 

Only  one  highway  traversed  Le 
Selve,  one  which  ran  crosswise,  and 
met  the  old  coaching  road  which 
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goes  still,  although  scarcely  ever 
used  except  by  muleteers  and  peas- 
antry, from  Viterbo  by  Ronciglione, 
and  Sutri  to  La  Storta,  and  on  to 
Rome  itself;  a  road  once  the  great 
artery  of  life  between  the  Patri- 
monium  Petri  and  the  cities  of 
Umbria,  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Lom- 
bardy,  a  road  once  crowded  by 
pilgrims  of  all  nations  ;  by  the 
pomp  of  travelling  cardinals,  by  the 
litter  and  lacqueys  of  regal  women, 
by  the  strings  of  sumpter  mules, 
the  massed  multitudes  of  armed 
horsemen,  the  straggling  hordes  of 
camp  followers,  the  splendid  retinue 
of  Prince  and  Nuncio.  Now,  some 
dusty  public  vehicle,  painfully  drawn 
by  blown  and  raw-boned  horses, 
some  string  of  charcoal-bearing 
asses,  some  long  line  of  timber- 
waggons  drawn  by  great  white 
oxen,  red  -  eyed,  yoke  -  burdened, 
with  heavy  flanks  and  parching 
tongues,  are  all  that  the  once  great 
highway  sees. 
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But  a  past  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  is  touched  at  every 
step  in  these  heather-covered  lands, 
a  past  which  makes  the  Borgia,  the 
Farnese,  the  Medici,  seem  but  as 
mere  parvenues  of  a  near  hour. 
In  the  rocks  are  the  sculptured 
tombs  of  a  perished  race  ;  and  the 
faithful  soil  holds  the  vanished 
nation's  arts  and  letters,  and  keeps 
their  secrets  which  no  living  man 
can  read.  When  he  reached  those 
loftiest  summits  where  the  wild 
doves  and  their  foes  the  falcons 
made  their  nests,  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  what  had  once  been 
Etruria  and  Latium  was  out- 
stretched beneath  him,  and  in  the 
deep  green  light  of  the  thick- woven 
branches  he  could  read  his  Horace, 
his  Strabo,  his  Marcus  Aurelius, 
while,  from  far  down  below,  the 
humble  music  of  the  belled  flocks 
rose  faintly  to  his  ear  in  a  gentle 
rhythm  which  has  never  ceased 
there  through  thrice  a  thousand 
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years.  And  that  resigned  sadness 
which  succeeds  despair  came  to 
him  in  that  sense  of  unceasing 
sorrow,  of  endless  succession  of 
creation  and  annihilation  of  which 
such  a  scene  must  ever  speak  to 
those  who  look  upon  it  with  the 
eyes  which  see,  and  with  the  ears 
which  hear.  He  realised  his  own 
infinitesimal  nothingness,  the  infinite 
beauty  and  the  infinite  ruthlessness 
of  nature,  and  he  seemed  to  hear, 
not  the  passing  of  the  browsing 
flocks  over  the  grass  below,  but  the 
passage  of  the  multitudes  hurrying 
on  their  course  from  the  womb  to 
the  grave,  each  runner  passing  the 
torch  from  his  dying  hand  to  the 
living  hand  of  the  runner  who 
follows  him  in  that  fine  figure  which 
Lucretius  has  made  immortal. 

But  in  these  Elysian  Fields 
there  were  rude  realities,  and  his 
conscience,  which  was  sensitive, 
never  allowed  him  to  evade  them. 
He  was  there,  not  to  steep  his 
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soul  in  poppied  rest,  but  to  serve 
the  interests  of  his  employers  and 
of  the  lands  and  people  committed 
to  his  charge. 

Within  the  forest  there  were 
remains  of  rock-dwellings  and  of 
Etruscan  tombs;  he  would  willingly 
have  consecrated  his  years  to  their 
exploration,  and  led  such  a  life 
here  as  Avvolto  of  Corneto  and  the 
Campanari  of  Toscanelli  had  led 
amidst  the  sepulchres  of  a  vanished 
race. 

He  would  willingly  have  spent 
all  his  time  searching  in  the  soil  for 
relics  such  as  were  at  times  found 
by  the  peasantry,  but  his  duties 
allowed  him  no  such  leisure.  He 
took  those  duties  to  heart  with  the 
conscientious  seriousness  of  temper 
which  had  changed  him  from  an 
officer  of  the  palace  guard  to  a 
political  reformer,  and  had  exiled 
him  from  all  which  he  held  dear. 

The  Gandolfo  princes  would 
have  been  the  first  to  smile  at  such 
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a  view  of  a  steward's  duties  ;  but  to 
Cyrille  the  obligation  was  a  law  of 
honour.  They  gave  him  shelter, 
food,  and  wage  ;  he  laboured  un- 
remittingly in  their  service.  If  none 
were  grateful  to  him  he  did  not 
complain  ;  greater  than  he  had 
served  mankind,  and  only  been 
beaten  with  the  rods  of  the  world's 
ingratitude  in  return. 

There  were  small,  very  poor, 
holdings  here  and  there,  scattered 
many  miles  one  from  another  on 
patches  of  more  or  less  cultivated 
ground.  And  in  earlier  times  some 
wanderer  turned  adrift  by  fire  or 
sword,  some  criminal  fleeing  from 
pursuit,  or  some  nomad  tired  of 
roaming  had  made  a  hut  of  boughs, 
and  called  the  spot  their  own  ;  and 
in  the  peasantry  living  on  arid  by 
these  clearings,  the  newcomer  found 
his  greatest  enemies  and  his  great- 
est anxieties.  Long  years  of  license 
and  centuries  of  occupation  had 
made  these  sons  of  the  soil  look 
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on  it  as  their  own  ;  indeed,  in  a 
manner,  the  Latin  law  confirmed 
their  title,  and  plunder  had  become 
with  them  a  right  divine.  All  his 
natural  sympathies  were  with  the 
poor,  and  the  creeds  of  his  teacher 
held  them  excusable  in  all  errors, 
and  these  people  were  very  poor 
indeed,  but  their  cynical  dishonesty 
revolted  him,  and  their  habitual 
insubordination  met  and  thwarted 
him  at  every  turn.  They  cringed 
to  him  to  his  face,  but  cheated  him 
and  mocked  at  him  behind  his 
back.  He  was  sensible  of  it,  and 
it  strained  his  patience  sorely. 

The  ancestors  of  Alcide  and 
Lucio  had  been  squatters  in  these 
solitudes  for  centuries.  They  paid  a 
nominal  rental  in  kind  and  in  labour, 
and  did  what  they  liked  on  their  bit 
of  clearing.  This  labour  had  been 
but  seldom  required,  and  their  pay- 
ment generally  excused ;  genera- 
tion after  generation  had  lived  in 
this  way,  and  in  earlier  times  the 
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men  of  the  family  had  gone  with 
their  lord  to  battle,  and  the  blood 
which  they  had  shed  had  been 
esteemed  rent  enough  for  their 
land. 

But  now  that  times  had  changed, 
and  there  was  no  war  service 
except  conscription,  they  had  be- 
come averse  to  paying  any  rental 
at  all,  and  looked  not  only  on  their 
holding  as  their  own,  but  on  the 
timber,  the  grass,  the  heather,  the 
rushes,  and  all  that  was  around 
them  as  their  own.  When  they 
tilled  their  small  croft,  they  worked 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  grumbled 
even  at  doing  that.  They  were 
brigands  in  blood  and  instinct.  The 
first  of  their  forefathers  who  had 
settled  there  had  been  a  refugee 
from  justice  for  the  robbing  and 
murder  of  a  priest  in  Rome ;  and 
they  were  never  at  ease  save  when 
thieving. 

They  had  no  notion  of  time  or  of 
its  reckonings ;  but  they  declared 
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that  their  family  was  as  old  as  the 
woods  themselves,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  disprove  their  assertions. 
They  were,  in  reality,  not  more  than 
squatters,  as  their  forefathers  had 
been ;  but  they  thought  themselves 
the  lawful  lords  of  the  soil.  They 
would  cringe  and  beg,  and  even 
work  when  it  suited  them,  but  they 
had  the  old  scornful  Roman  pride 
in  their  veins,  and  vowed  vengeance 
on  any  who  offended  it.  The 
woods  might  be  the  Gandolfo's  or 
the  Pope's  for  aught  they  cared ; 
they  laid  their  hands  on  everything 
they  wanted. 

There  were  not  more  than  a 
dozen  such  families  scattered  over 
the  fifty  miles  of  forest ;  but  every 
one  of  these  was  against  the 
foreigner  ;  would  have  been  equally 
against  him  whatever  he  might 
have  done,  if  he  had  been  St 
Michael's  self,  as  Caterina  and 
Muriella  sometimes  thought  that  he 
was.  They  had  always  been  poor, 
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but  they  had  enjoyed  thieving, 
drinking,  reiving,  sinning  as  they 
chose.  He  wished  to  make  them 
less  poor,  but  he  strove  also  to  make 
them  more  honest.  They  did  not 
want  to  learn  thrift,  or  cleanliness,  or 
common  sense.  They  only  wanted 
to  be  filthy,  and  lazy,  and  corrupt, 
and  thievish,  in  the  immemorial 
way  transmitted  from  their  fathers. 
They  wanted  no  new-fangled 
virtues.  Any  wrong  they  did,  such 
as  kniving  a  neighbour  or  lifting  a 
calf,  was  put  up  in  a  bundle,  as 
they  put  up  weeds  to  burn,  and  was 
thrust  away  till  Easter,  when  the 
priest  washed  it  clean,  as  once  a 
year  their  women  washed  their 
shirts  in  running  water.  That  was 
the  use  of  priests  and  women. 

To  the  people  of  this  volcanic 
and  historic  soil  the  new-comer,  II 
Ministro  as  he  was  called,  was 
accursed  as  'the  northerner':  a 
northerner  whether  from  Bologna  or 
Milano,  whether  from  Russia  or 
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Poland,  made  no  difference  to  them  ; 
they  did  not  know  one  of  those 
names  from  another ;  everybody 
at  the  back  of  their  mountains 
beyond  the  barrier  of  Monte  Amiata 
sent  the  snow,  and  the  bad  winds, 
and  meant  the  North  to  them.  He 
was  like  a  bad  wind  to  them.  The 
very  good-will  which  he  bore  them 
was  more  offence  than  would  have 
seemed  to  them  his  enmity,  since 
the  latter  they  would  have  under- 
stood ;  the  former  seemed  to  them 
only  a  deep-laid  duplicity  to  entrap 
them  to  their  ruin. 

There  had  been  various  agents 
of  the  Gandolfi  there  since  that 
memorable  day  a  hundred  years 
before  when  the  cavalry  of  Murat 
had  encamped  in  Le  Selve  ;  a  day 
that  was  still  talked  of  over  the  oak 
logs  in  winter  evenings  as  freshly 
as  though  it  had  been  last  winter. 
They  had  been  men  who  had  cheated 
their  lords  and  wrung  blood  out  of 
a  post,  but  just  because  they  had 
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been  thieves  and  hypocrites,  they 
had  winked  at  many  evil  deeds,  and 
had  never  interfered  with  the  ways 
and  beliefs,  the  robberies  and  stab- 
bings,  the  family  feucls  and  drunken 
brawls  of  the  country  people.  It 
had  been  their  interest  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  which  did  not  concern 
the  fillings  of  their  own  leathern 
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money-bags,  and  nod  in  mute  con- 
donation ;  and  they  had  done  so. 

One  of  them,  indeed,  had  been 
shot  dead  as  he  stood  at  his  bed- 
room window  with  the  moonlight 
full  upon  him  ;  and  another  had 
been  knived  as  he  had  ridden  home 
from  a  fair  ;  but  on  the  whole  they 
had  been  let  alone  and  not  disliked. 
They  had  been  men  of  the  province, 
dei  nostri ;  and  that  fact  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

No  one  of  these  stewards  would 
have  gone  to  see  the  old  peasant 
on  his  death-bed,  and  made  a  fuss 
about  his  being  left  alone,  and  have 
accompanied  his  corpse  to  its  burial. 
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They  would  have  sent  a  barrel  of 
good  wine  to  the  survivors  to  make 
merry  with  after  the  funeral,  and 
would  never  have  asked  where  the 
body  was  buried  or  what  respect 
had  been  shown  to  it. 

Moreover,  they  had  been  men  of 
the  people,  who  had  known  at  most 
bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  and 
something  of  cattle  and  forestry ; 
this  northerner  talked  of  trees  and 
plants  as  though  they  were  living 
creatures  with  wills  of  their  own  ; 
pretended  that  the  roots  of  an  oak 
corresponded  in  size  and  shape  with 
its  branches,  that  its  leaves  were  its 
lungs,  and  all  sorts  of  similar  trash  ; 
he  was  never  drunk,  he  never  swore, 
he  kissed  his  horse  on  the  forehead, 
he  bathed  in  running  streams,  he 
never  made  love  to  their  daughters, 
he  wanted  to  open  a  school  for  the 
woodlanders'  children,  and  he  had 
heathenish  books  and  devilish  instru- 
ments in  his  rooms  of  which  they 
caught  appalling  glimpses.  His 
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employers  had  sent  him  a  compass, 
a  chronometer,  an  aneroid,  and  a 
telescope  with  some  globes  and 
atlases  from  Rome,  and  even 
his  friend  Caterina,  who  in  a 
year  and  a  half  had  grown  to 
believe  him  a  harmless  and  even 
lovable  person,  could  not  see  these 
objects  without  horror,  and  she 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
over  the  vicar  from  San  Vitale  to 
exorcise  them. 

She  was  a  stout,  good-natured, 
handsome,  old  woman,  who  had 
been  born  on  the  Gandolfo  lands, 
and  had  lived  on  them  all  her  life  ; 
a  good  cook  in  her  own  limited, 
coarse  fashion,  and  a  bustling, 
spirited  directress  of  the  lads  and 
lasses  about  the  house. 

"  You  fash  yourself  for  nought, 
sir,"  she  said  often  to  Cyrille.  "Our 
folks  are  as  Nature  made  them  :  you 
will  never  alter  them.  They  think 
their  own  ways  best,  and  they  see  no 
harm  in  a  knife  or  a  musket-shot 
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when  there  is  any  score  to  be  wiped 
out.  They  will  never  listen  to  you, 
not  if  you're  here  fifty  years." 

"  They  will  come  to  understand 
me  in  time,"  he  said  to  himself;  but 
there  are  some  things  which  even 
time  cannot  touch,  and  amongst 
these  things  are  many  human  hearts. 
In  appealing  to  their  indulgence  or 
to  their  gratitude,  or  to  their  intelli- 
gence, he  appealed  to  qualities  which 
did  not  exist. 

When  he  had  taken  his  coffee  he 
sat  on,  beside  the  fire,  instead  of 
going  to  bed,  a  bad  habit  as  he 
knew  ;  but  he  had  been  a  viveur  in 
the  fashionable  clubs  of  S.  Peters- 
burg, and  used  to  turn  night  into 
day  ;  he  seldom  did  so  now,  for  his 
days  were  laborious,  and  he  kept 
labourer's  hours  usually.  He  looked 
into  the  wide  hearth  and  on  to  the 
red-hot  oak  logs  and  the  crimson 
ashes,  and  in  them  he  saw  faces 
dear  to  him,  on  which  his  eyes 
would  probably  never  look  again — 
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one  face  most  often  of  all,  fair,  pale, 
proud,  tender,  with  the  gleam  of 
diamonds  in  the  hair  and  at  the 
throat ;  a  woman  who  loved  him 
and  whom  he  loved — a  woman  who 
was  not  his.  Where  was  she  this 
night  ?  It  was  past  midnight  now 
in  Russia  as  here  in  Latium.  Was 
she,  as  he  had  so  often  seen  her, 
the  sought  of  all  courtiers  at  some 
imperial  ball  ?  Was  she  present  at 
some  ice  fete  on  some  frozen  arm 
of  the  Neva,  in  the  light  of  a  million 
torches,  with  the  waltz  music  of 
Strauss  throbbing  on  her  ear  ? 

Anyhow,  everywhere,  forever,  he 
felt  that  she  was  dead  to  him. 
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old  man  was  buried 
next  day,  the  steward 
lending  the  mules  and 
the  cart ;  Lucio  alone 
accompanied  the  coffin,  grumbling 
at  the  injustice  of  his  brother  in 
putting  every  disagreeable  task  upon 
his  shoulders.  Why  trouble  about 
a  dead  man  more  than  about  a  dead 
fox  ?  Why  not  tumble  out  the  deal 
box  into  the  nearest  ditch  ? 

At  a  turn  in  the  road  a  horse 
crossed  their  path.  The  rider  was 
Cyrille. 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  he  said, 
"and  discharge  the  fees."  He  knew 
that  if  left  to  himself,  Lucio,  were 
he  trusted  with  the  money,  would 
probably  toss  the  coffin  into  the  first 
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ravine  which   was  deep  enough  to 
tell  no  tales. 

"  No  need  to  fatigue  yourself  so, 
sir,"  said  Lucio,  greatly  disconcerted. 
"If  you  be  good  enough  to  wish  to 
pay  the  burying  you  can  give  me 
the  money.  There  is  no  need  for 
you  to  fag  yourself  coming  to  the 
town." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Cyrille, 
knowing  that  the  money,  if  it  left 
his  hands,  would  never  reach  the 
graveyard. 

Lucio  cursed  him  silently  for 
a  suspicious,  obstinate,  niggardly, 
foreign  brute.  "  Spies  on  us  even 
when  we  are  nought  but  a  car- 
cass," he  thought,  where  he  sat  at 
the  coffin  head,  cracking  nuts  to 
beguile  the  way.  Did  no  one 
else  pitch  their  dead  into  ditches  ? 
What  matter  was  it  to  this  white- 
faced  stranger  if  the  old  worn-out 
body  were  tumbled  amongst  the 
weeds  and  toads  at  the  bottom  of 
a  gully  ?  And  how  did  the  stranger 
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know  that  it  had  been  in  Lucio's 
mind  to  do  away  with  it  so,  and  to 
sell  the  cart  and  mules  somewhere 
far  away,  and  come  back  on  foot, 
all  tattered  and  torn,  with  a  well- 
told  tale  of  robbery  and  a  bare 
escape  with  life  ? 

"  Damn  him!  he  sees  through  the 
bones  of  one's  head  what  one  is 
thinking,"  said  the  man  to  himself. 
The  scheme  had  been  ingenious  and 
feasible ;  it  had  been  planned  by 
Alcide ;  and  now  in  addition  to  the 
disappointment  of  not  carrying  it 
out,  Lucio  had  the  dread  of  his 
elder's  fury  when  he  should  return 
home,  having  done  nothing  better 
than  to  really  bury  the  coffin,  and 
return  the  mules  to  their  stables. 

Cyrille,  who  suspected  nothing 
worse  than  a  possible  misuse  of  the 
church  fees,  had  no  idea  of  the 
schemes  which  his  presence  defeated 
as  he  rode  on  towards  the  confines 
of  the  wood  where  the  high  road 
passed  which  led  to  the  dreary, 
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small,  walled  place,  now  scarce  more 
than  a  village,  although  it  had  been 
a  stronghold  of  the  Popes  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

"Would  the  body  not  do  just  as 
well  left  to  itself  in  the  woods?" 
muttered  Lucio,  as  he  gave  the 
wooden  box  a  sullen  kick. 

"Yes,"  replied  Cyrille ;  "and  I 
should  like  my  own  body,  when  I 
die,  to  be  laid  down  under  a  tree, 
and  left  there.  But  your  law  and 
your  religion  bid  you  bury  your 
dead,  and  bury  them  as  they 
command.  You  can  only  obey." 

Lucio  grumbled  inaudibly.  For 
the  law  he  had  contempt  and  hatred, 
but  for  religion  a  dull  pagan  awe ; 
such  as  in  old  Etruscan  and  Latin 
days,  under  these  same  forest  glades, 
rude  men  had  felt  for  the  terrors 
of  the  gods. 

The  little  borgo  of  San  Vitale, 
to  which  they  were  bound,  stood 
aloft,  looking  to  the  east  to  Pales- 
trina  and  Monte  Albano.  The  soil 
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immediately  beneath  was  honey- 
combed by  ancient  sepulchres  and 
volcanic  fissures  ;  and  from  a  small 
lake  mephitic  vapours  rose  ;  the  hill 
was  barren  of  vegetation  ;  the  walls 
looked  like  worm-eaten  wood,  its 
towers  were  in  dusty  ruin ;  it 
resembled  a  seagull's  nest,  which, 
moth-eaten  and  cobweb-covered, 
crumbles  away  in  a  naturalist's 
closet. 

Clouds  hung  about  its  hillsides, 
and  the  air  was  heavy  and  cold. 
The  few  people  in  its  narrow  street 
were  ragged,  miserable,  lean. 
Their  black  eyes  stared  at  the  mule 
and  its  burden  with  apathy.  Their 
stomachs  were  empty,  their  hearts 
were  hard  ;  they  were  half  dead 
themselves  ;  some  famished  sheep 
snatched  at  the  grass  growing 
between  the  stones ;  a  woman 
plucked  a  living  pigeon  for  the 
priest's  dinner  ;  thirsty  dogs  lapped 
foul  waters  in  the  gutter,  the  sacris- 
tan came  out  of  an  arched  door  in 
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a  cloister  :  was  he  called  for  baptism 
or  burial  ?  The  latter  ?  Very  well. 
He  had  put  in  three  dead  that 
morning.  There  was  room  for  a 
fourth  a- top  of  them.  How  long 
were  the  coffins  left  in  the  ditch  ? 
Oh,  a  year  or  so.  Then  the  wood 
split  ;  he  mixed  the  bones  together 
and  put  them  in  a  heap.  A  man  in 
Rome  came  up  and  bought  these 
heaps  at  intervals  ;  he  believed  they 
were  ground,  and  used  for  making 
pastes,  or  paper,  or  bread  ;  he  was 
not  sure  ;  it  was  no  business  of  his 
what  they  were  turned  to  ;  he 
would  call  the  Priore  who  was 
acting  in  the  absence  of  his 
Reverence. 

Then  he  unlocked  an  iron  gate, 
and  showed  a  dreary  enclosed  square 
of  rough  brown  turf,  in  which  a 
few  iron  crosses,  and  hundreds  of 
sticks  nailed  crosswise,  were  stand- 
ing in  many  rows.  A  tethered  kid 
was  trying  to  browse,  and  hurting 
its  tender  mouth  on  the  sere  stalks. 
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Across  the  ground  ran  two  diagonal 
ditches  always  marked  by  freshly- 
piled  lumps  of  earth  ;  these  were 
the  resting-places  of  those  who 
were  poorest,  where  all  were 
poor. 

The  figure  of  a  woman  was  stand- 
ing there. 

It  was  that  of  the  dead  man's 
granddaughter  Muriella. 

Muriella  Stravolta  was  a  niece  of 
Alcide  and  Lucio  by  an  older 
brother,  deceased,  who  had  served 
in  the  army,  and  lived  afterwards 
at  Viterbo.  She  lived  with  the 
family  and  worked  with  them, 
rather  because  it  never  occurred  to 
her  that  she  could  go  elsewhere 
than  from  any  welcome  she  got  from 
them,  or  any  attachment  on  either 
side.  She  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  with  one  of  those  faces  which 
have  the  old  Latin  beauty,  and  one 
of  those  fine  forms  so  common  in 
a  country  where  the  females  walk 
barefoot  and  carry  their  water  vases 
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on  their  heads,  and  are  erect  and 
strong  and  supple  as  the  young 
pines  of  the  mountain  side.  She 
worked  hard,  she  lived  poorly,  she 
seldom  heard  a  kind  word  ;  but  her 
uncles  and  their  wives  respected 
her;  she  had  a  strong  arm  and  an 
eye  which  could  plunge  its  rays  into 
a  sinful  soul  and  read  the  secrets 
thereof.  She  always  carried  a  long 
slim  knife  in  her  stays,  and  she 
knew  how  to  use  it. 

She  wore  a  rough  dark  skirt  and 
crimson  bodice,  and  a  white  cloth 
folded  on  her  head  in  the  manner  of 
the  Agro  Romano  ;  the  clothes  were 
poor  and  torn  in  places,  and  showed 
her  skin,  which  was  of  a  clear  pale 
brown  ;  her  brows  were  level  and 
dark,  her  eyes  black  as  a  stormy 
night,  and  her  mouth  was  red  as 
any  scarlet  berry  of  the  spindle-tree 
in  October.  She  had  wooers  as 
many  as  a  population  scattered  far 
and  wide  afforded;  but  no  one  of 
them  ever  had  more  from  her  than 
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a  curt  salute  or  a  brisk  "  begone." 
She  knew  what  it  was  to  bear 
children  for  poor  men,  whether  in 
wedlock  or  outside  it,  and  she  was 
in  no  haste  to  eat  "  the  sweet  fruit 
with  the  bitter  stone." 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?  "  said 
Lucio  angrily,  at  the  sight  of  her, 
as  he  backed  the  coffin  and  cart 
into  the  burial-place. 

"You  would  not  bring  me,  so  I 
walked  across  by  the  hill  paths/'  she 
answered. 

"  Womenkind  have  no  business 
at  these  rites,"  said  Lucio  ;  and  the 
sexton  added,  with  a  leer  : 

"  Bridals  and  baptisms  are  for 
handsome  wenches,  not  burials." 

She  did  not  reply  to  either  ;  but 
she  took  one  end  of  the  wooden 
box  and  obliged  them  to  lift  it  not 
too  roughly  to  the  ground. 

"  You  did  well  to  come,"  said 
Cyrille  to  her,  with  sympathy. 

She  said  nothing.  She  was  not 
there  for  the  sake  of  her  dead 
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grandsire,  but  to  prevent  the  scheme 
of  thieving  the  mules  which  she  had 
guessed  had  been  planned  between 
her  uncles. 

"  Meddling,  mischievous  bag- 
gage ! "  muttered  Lucio.  What 
business  had  women  to  cross  and 
mar  men's  work  ? 

When  the  brief  rites  were  over, 
and  the  deal  box  had  been  tumbled 
under  clods  of  clay,  she  spoke  to  no 
one,  but  climbed  into  the  cart,  taking 
the  reins  of  rope. 

"  Lie  down  on  the  straw  and 
sleep,"  she  said  curtly  to  her  uncle. 
He  was  cowed  ;  he  knew  that  his  in- 
tentions had  been  read.  He  stretched 
himself  grumbling  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cart,  and  pulled  his  pipe  out  of 
his  breeches  pocket. 

"  You  may  ride  on,"  said  the  girl 
to  Cyrille.  "  The  mules  shall  be 
at  your  place  before  moon-rise,  and 
neither  footsore  nor  wind-blown,  I 
promise  you." 

Then  the  reason  of  her  presence 
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in  the  burial-ground  occurred  to 
him. 

"  She  is  a  brave  woman,"  he 
thought,  "and,  I  fear,  the  only 
honest  one  of  her  brood." 

He  saluted  her  courteously,  and 
rode  down  the  steep  street  with  its 
miserably  sickly  people  staring  after 
him,  and  flocking  round  his  stirrup 
leathers  with  piteous  outcries  for 
alms. 

As  he  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  looked  back  whilst  his  horse 
slackened  pace  to  pass  over  a 
little  bridge,  the  clouds  had 
lifted. 

Above  in  the  distance  was  the 
crumbling  indented  outline  of  the 
little  walled  hamlet,  brown  and  gray, 
solitary  and  drear,  and  midway  on 
the  slope  below  it  was  a  dusky 
moving  patch  made  on  the  white 
dust,  a  patch  which  was  Muriella 
and  the  mules.  Above  head  the 
sun  was  breaking  through  the 
clouds  in  pale  faint  gold. 
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He  had  been  a  man  of  the  world, 
but  in  his  Slav  blood  romance  and 
superstition  slumbered  ;  he  liked 
to  see  in  that  breaking  light  an 
augury  of  hope ;  yet  what  hope 
could  there  ever  be  for  him  more 
than  for  that  old  dead  body  which 
had  been  jammed  down  beneath 
the  clay  ? 

His  spirit  was  heavy  as  he  rode 
home,  and  did  not  rise  with  the 
exhilarating  speed  of  his  young 
horse.  The  yawning  ditch,  the 
gabbled  prayer,  the  battering  spade, 
the  loneliness,  the  decay,  the  sense 
of  unenjoyecl  and  unpitied  lives 
coming  to  an  end  there  in  the  clay, 
generation  after  generation,  century 
after  century,  with  no  object,  no 
hope,  no  mourner,  went  with  him 
painfully.  Were  he  to  die  that  even- 
ing, such  would  be  his  own  end. 
They  would  bring  him  there,  and 
shovel  him  in,  and  go  away,  glad  to 
be  rid  of  him  ;  and  the  land  of  his 
birth,  the  land  of  his  love,  would 
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not  be  with  him,  even  by  so  much 
as  a  handful  of  its  soil  thrown  in 
upon  him. 

"  I    grow    nervous ;    that   brave 
woman  shames  me,"  he  thought. 


IV. 

AS  the  full  moon  rose  over 
the  eastern  mountains 
that  evening,  coming 
from  the  unseen  waves 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  mule-cart 
was  driven  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
hunting-lodge  as  she  had  promised. 
She  was  alone  in  it  ;  Lucio  had 
slipped  off  when  near  the  gates, 
and  gone  homewards  by  short  cuts 
known  to  him  across  the  woods. 
His  heart  was  black  against  her 
with  the  rage  of  a  wolf  robbed  of  a 
fine  meal  off  fawn  or  kid;  he  was 
thirsty  to  pour  his  chagrin  into  the 
yet  blacker  bosom  of  his  elder 
brother. 

"  Stop  here  to-night,  child,"  said 
old  Caterina,  coming  out  into  the 
courtyard  to  greet  her.  "  'Tis  late, 
and  you  must  be  tired." 
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The  girl  demurred  and  resisted, 
but  the  old  woman,  who  had 
known  her  as  a  swaddled  baby, 
would  take  no  denial.  Cyrille 
came  out  of  the  great  doorway,  the 
light  of  the  moon  shining  on  his 
face,  which  looked  to  her  so  strange, 
so  fair,  so  angelic,  like  the  St 
Michael  above  a  side  altar  in  the 
Cathedral  at  her  birthplace  of 
Viterbo. 

She  thought  the  stranger  of 
another  race,  another  humanity,  to 
Lucio  or  herself.  She  had  never 
seen  a  man  so  fair,  so  calm,  so 
delicately  pale,  and  yet  so  cool  in 
courage  as  any  tusked  boar  in  the 
woods. 

She  had  noticed  him  much 
oftener  and  more  curiously  than 
he  had  noticed  her ;  and  she 
knew,  as  he  did  not  know,  the 
hate  against  him  which  smoul- 
dered in  the  breasts  of  all  the 
people  scattered  through  the  soli- 
tudes of  Le  Selve. 
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"Yes,  rest  here  to-night,"  he 
said,  "  we  should  be  churls  to  let 
you  go.  Take  her  within,  good 
Caterina." 

Though  her  muscles  were  as 
steel,  and  her  limbs  as  untiring  as 
those  of  a  deer's,  she  was  fatigued 
that  night,  and  she  did  not  care  to 
sup  off  the  black  looks  and  bitter 
upbraidings  of  her  uncles,  who,  to 
her,  would  make  no  secret  of  their 
disappointment  and  their  rage. 

The  old  woman  took  her  to  the 
kitchen,  and  warmed,  and  fed,  and 
welcomed  her. 

"  You  are  as  strong  as  a  man/' 
said  Caterina  enviously,  for  her 
own  strength  had  also  once  been 
great. 

"Stronger  than  many  men,"  said 
Muriella  with  pride.  "  They  know 
it  all  through  the  Selve." 

"  Strength  is  a  guardian  angel," 
said  the  elder  woman.  "  But  a 
woman's  strength  is  a  devil  in 
disguise  sometimes  ;  she  trusts  to 
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it ;  and  lo  !  —  it  snaps,  and  she 
falls." 

"That  may  well  be,"  said 
Muriella  gravely. 

As  she  bent  down  over  the 
brazier  its  red  reflection  shone  on 
the  fine  outline  of  her  brow  and 
cheek,  on  the  thickness  of  her 
raven  hair,  on  the  dark  line,  of  her 
up-curling  lashes. 

"  You  are  a  morsel  for  a 
monarch,"  thought  Caterina,  but 
she  did  not  say  it ;  it  was  known 
that  the  girl  did  not  like  such 
jokes. 

Instead,  she  said  : 

"I  am  going  to  change  the 
mattress  in  Ser  Cirillo's  room. 
Come  and  give  me  a  helping 
hand." 

Muriella  went  without  demur. 

When  the  lifting  and  changing 
of  the  mattress  on  the  great 
mediaeval  bed  with  its  gilded 
baldachino  and  crown  was  done,  she 
stood  and  looked  around  her. 
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"What  are  these?"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  telescope  upon  its 
stand  and  the  celestial  globe. 

"  Uncanny  things  that  bring  no 
good  to  anyone"  answered 
Caterina.  "  That  big  tube  lets  you 
get  up  to  the  moon  quite  close ; 
you  can  hear  the  people  in  it  talk- 
ing." 

"  Saints  above  us  !  "  said  the  girl, 
much  astonished ;  "  I  always 
thought  the  moon  was  a  lamp." 

"So  do  all  folks  as  keep  their 
senses,"  said  Caterina,  with  that 
contempt  of  ignorance  for  know- 
ledge, which  is  of  all  scorn  the  most 
derisive. 

The  eyes  of  Muriella  surveyed 
the  chamber  with  awe.  It  was 
very  large,  with  vast  windows,  a 
tessellated  floor,  faded  frescoed 
walls,  and  the  grand  bed  with 
hangings  in  purple  satin,  once  a 
cardinal's.  There  were  some 
oaken  tables  and  dressers,  and  a 
few  huge  chairs  with  leathern  seats, 
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and  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling- 
hung  a  bronze  Etruscan  lamp  found 
centuries  earlier  in  the  forest  under- 
ground. On  one  of  the  tables  stood 
an  earthen  jar  filled  with  the  autumn 
colchicum,  and  there  were  many 
books  and  many  drawings.  Bare 
and  plain  though  the  room  was, 
it  had  that  nobility  which  comes 
from  ancient  usage,  and  the  indefin- 
able grace  in  it  which  is  given  to 
their  habitations  by  those  whose 
pursuits  are  intellectual  and  whose 
tastes  are  artistic. 

"  It  feels  like  a  church,"  said 
Muriella  to  herself:  she  had  always 
in  her  memory  the  churches  of 
Viterbo,  where  she  had  gone  with 
her  mother,  and  above  all  of  the 
Duomo  of  San  Lorenzo  there, 
where  Guy  de  Montfort  slew 
Henry  of  Cornwall  before  the  high 
altar,  and  where  an  English  Pope 
forced  a  German  Emperor  to  hold 
his  stirrup  as  vassal  of  the  Holy 
See.  This  chamber,  with  its  three 
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great  windows  facing  the  west, 
filled  her  with  a  dim  pleasure  and 
veneration  as  the  altars  and  aisles 
of  San  Lorenzo  had  done. 

But  she  looked  for  one  thing 
which  she  did  not  see. 

"There  are  no  arms,"  she  said 
to  Caterina;  "not  even  a  hunting- 
knife." 

"He  has  a  revolver,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "  But  you  are  right, 
my  dear.  There  should  be  more 
weapons  nigh  at  hand.  The 
guardiani  have  all  guns,  it  is 
true." 

Muriella  said  nothing.  She  had 
little  faith  in  the  forest  guards. 
Were  they  the  stranger's  friends  or 
foes  ?  Of  one's  own  hand  one  is 
sure — but  of  any  other  ? 

"  Tell  your  master  to  get  more 
defence  for  himself,"  she  said  as 
she  lingered  on  the  threshold. 

"  He  is  not  my  master,"  said 
Caterina,  huffed  and  on  her  dignity. 
"  He  is  a  mere  servant  of  the 
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Gandolfo,  like  me,  like  Fausto  and 
Gian,  and  Falko,  and  Dreino,  and 
all  the  rest." 

"No;  he  rules  those,"  said 
Muriella  quickly.  "He  is  in 
authority  over  them.  Perhaps  not 
over  you,  but  over  them  certainly." 

"And  God  and  the  Gandolfo 
are  over  us  all,"  said  Caterina 
testily.  "  Over  him  as  well  as 
the  least  of  us.  Come  to  supper, 
wench." 

Supper  was  eaten  in  the  wide 
long  kitchen,  black  with  smoke  and 
age,  with  the  sweet  herbs  and  the 
dried  pork  hanging  from  the  rafters, 
and  a  great  fire  burning  in  a  hearth 
vast  enough  to  hold  a  dozen  men 
on  its  settles.  There  were  more 
than  a  dozen  men  and  women 
seated  along  the  tables  with  the 
light  from  the  brass  lucerne  shining 
on  their  swarthy  faces.  The  males 
looked  greedily  and  glowingly  at 
Muriella,  but  they  did  not  delay 
the  great  business  of  their  hungry 
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jaws  and  thirsty  throats  to  pay  her 
compliments.  Moreover,  Caterina 
ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
tolerated  no  amorous  follies  in  her 
presence.  Bean  soup,  roast  kid, 
fennel  and  salsify  and  macaroni  were 
their  fare,  washed  down  by  a  rough, 
stinging  red  wine.  Their  strong 
and  comely  women  ate  and  drank 
as  copiously  as  the  men  :  they  had 
few  words  to  waste,  and  their  white 
teeth  worked  like  a  mill.  Italians 
have  not  always  as  much  as  they 
could  eat,  but  when  they  get  the 
chance  they  can  feed  like  Gargan- 
tua's  self.  Two  Franciscan  friars 
who  were  passing  through  the 
woods  and  slept  at  the  fattoria  as 
a  matter  of  course,  were  as  loudly 
munching  and  as  thirstily  drinking 
as  the  others,  and  conveying  at 
short  intervals  remnants  of  meat 
and  bread  into  their  wallets,  under 
pretext  of  feeding  the  dogs  who  lay 
under  the  table. 

:i  Trust  the  holy  men  to  take  all 
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they  can  lay  their  hands  on,"  thought 
Caterina,  noting  their  adroit  man 
oeuvres.  Through  as  many  cen 
turies  as  the  oaks  without  were  old, 
monks  of  all  orders  had  come  and 
gone,  and  eaten,  and  drunk,  and 
been  feasted,  and  welcomed  at 
those  tables  in  Le  Selve.  The 
mendicant-friars  were  now  few  in 
number,  and  poor  in  worldly  goods, 
but  at  all  the  Gandolfo's  houses  they 
were  ever  as  honoured  as  they  had 
been  of  old,  except  in  the  inner- 
most heart  of  Caterina. 

Cyrille  supped  later,  alone,  in  a 
small  stone  chamber  which  opened 
out  of  his  bedroom.  His  place  at 
the  steward's  table  was  filled  by  the 
under-steward,  Fausto. 

Fausto  was  a  Roman,  with  the 
head  and  face,  the  throat  and 
shoulders,  of  a  gladiator  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican ;  thickly- 
curling  locks  encircled  his  broad 
low  brow,  and  rich  blood  mantled 
in  his  olive  cheeks. 
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He  and  the  Franciscans  spoke 
in  cordial  amity  where  they  sat 
together  at  his  end  of  his  table. 

"  You  have  a  stranger  here  since 
we  passed  by  this  time  two  years," 
said  one  of  the  friars. 

"We  have,"  said  Fausto,  and  his 
tone  was  sullen. 

"A  man  from  the  North,  a  schis- 
matic," said  the  friar. 

"  Of  that  I  know  naught,"  replied 
Fausto. 

"A  pagan,  one  may  say,"  added 
the  monk.  "Why  did  your  good 
lord  place  him  here  ?  'Tis  a  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Fausto  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; 
he  was  no  theologian. 

"  Does  he  know  aught  of 
forestry  ? "  asked  the  other  Fran- 
ciscan. 

"Yes,"  said  Fausto  reluctantly. 
"  But  all  new  -  fangled  northern 
ways.  We  always  used  to  cut 
wood  when  we  wished,  and  fell 
timber  when  we  wanted  a  sum  of 
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money.  But  under  his  rule  there 
is  to  be  none  of  that.  Only  one 
tree  in  eight,  and  never  even  so 
much  as  this  save  in  November 
and  December,  and  no  pollarding 
or  cropping,  and  no  fuel-making, 
and  even  the  furze  and  heather  cut 
by  rule,  and  rarely." 

He  snorted  scornfully  like  an 
angry  bull,  and  drank  a  draught  of 
the  rough  red  wine. 

He  had  taken  the  extreme  step 
of  going  to  solicit  audience  at  the 
palace  of  his  employers  in  Rome, 
but  had  not  been  received  by  any- 
one higher  than  the  house  steward, 
who  in  answer  to  his  grievances 
had  declared  that  he  could  not  place 
them  before  their  lords,  since  he 
knew  well  that  in  regard  to  Le 
Selve  all  the  new-comer  did  was 
well  done — an  unanswerable  Italian 
formula. 

"All  the  old  feudal  rights  are 
swept  away,"  Fausto  continued. 
"  Rights  of  pasturage,  of  dead 
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wood,  of  snaring,  of  shooting,  of 
barking  and  burning,  of  grazing 
and  broom  cutting — all  are  done 
away  with  I  tell  you,  holy  men. 
'Tis  enough  to  make  the  folks  of  the 
soil  rise  and  fire  the  forests.  May- 
be they  will  do  it  one  day." 

"To  be  sure,  poor  souls,"  said 
the  friar  with  compassion,  "  and 
the  saints  will  excuse  them/' 

Who  would  now  give  a  Fran- 
ciscan, when  he  passed  through  the 
Selve,  a  plump  quail,  or  a  young 
hare,  or  a  brace  of  coots  shot  on 
the  pond  ? 

"To  be  sure,  indeed!"  echoed 
Fausto  ;  "whoever  saw  wild  forest 
land  kept  as  though  it  were  a 
Madonna's  garden  ?  No  goats 
must  crop,  no  mules  must  browse, 
no  guns  go  on  the  marshes,  no 
nests  be  taken  high  or  low,  no 
bark  be  stripped,  no  undergrowth 
be  cut,  no  gins  be  set,  nor  netting ; 
the  Lord  grant  me  patience  !  The 
people  look  to  me  for  help.  Thej 
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come  to  me  weeping  and  groaning  ; 
what  can  I  say  ?  What  did  he  do 
when  I  had  covered  a  teal  with 
my  gun  last  June  ?  Struck  the 
barrel  up  with  his  stick  ;  and  the 
bird  away  over  the  reeds.  '  It's 
close  time/  said  he.  '  Close  time, 
close  time ! '  By  the  Lord !  was 
ever  *  close  time '  heard  of  in  those 
woods  ?  Have  we  not  shot  when 
and  where  as  we  chose  all  the 
year  round  ?  Eh  ?  Many's  the 
head  of  game  I  have  got  shooting 
a  sitting  hare  or  nesting  plover. 
'Close  time  ! '  Great  powers  above 
us !  Who  ever  heard  tell  of  the 
like  since  the  hills  were  piled  one 
a-top  of  another  ?  But  so  it  is  now, 
and  no  redress  against  it  to  be 
got  in  Rome.  '  All  that  he  does 
is  well  done ' — no  other  answer  but 
that.  Damnation !  I  am  nothing 
here  any  more.  I  am  no  more 
than  a  sere  twig,  than  a  strangled 
mole.  I  go  to  Rome  ;  and  what 
say  they  to  me  there?  'All  that 
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he  does  is  well  done.'  They  will 
not  even  hear  or  enquire,  and  even 
the  wild  boar  hunting  is  stopped. 
He  is  a  second  St  Francis.  He 
talks  with  the  pigs  and  the 
wolves ! " 

"  Do  not  speak  the  name  of  a 
saint  of  our  Church  in  the  same 
breath  with  a  vile  schismatic  out- 
side her  pale,"  said  the  elder  Fran- 
ciscan ;  and  he  was  so  greatly 
shocked  that  he  drank  out  of  the 
flask  of  wine  nearest  him  instead 
of  out  of  his  glass  tumbler,  and 
only  set  it  down  when  it  was  half 
empty. 

Muriella,  where  she  sat  beside 
the  Massaja,  was  too  far  off  to 
hear  much  that  they  said,  but  a 
little  reached  her,  and  she  saw  the 
lowering  brows  and  tempestuous 
gestures  of  Fausto.  She  spoke 
across  the  length  of  the  table  to  him. 

"  Your  pardon,  Messir  Fausto," 
she  said  in  a  clear,  steady  voice ; 
"you  forget  to  add  one  thing. 
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For  all  the  feudal  rights  taken  up, 
there  has  been  paid  compensation  ; 
it  is  but  the  abuse  of  them  which 
has  been  checked  and  stopped." 

Fausto  looked  over  the  lighted 
wicks  of  the  brass  lamps  at  the 
speaker.  He  was  betrothed  to  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  vintner  in 
Montefiacone,  but  that  fact  had 
not  closed  his  eyes  to  the  other 
fact  that  the  niece  of  Alcide  and 
Lucio  had  great  and  uncommon 
beauty. 

He  had  often  seen  her,  for  her 
uncles  were  favourites  with  him ; 
men  who  understood  that  he  was  in 
his  place  for  his  own  interests,  not 
for  those  of  Le  Selve,  or  of  the 
owners  of  Le  Selve.  "  Between 
the  wise  a  wink  suffices,"  says  an 
Italian  proverb  ;  and  that  wink  had 
been  often  exchanged  betwixt  him 
and  Alcide  and  Lucio.  The  cold- 
ness with  which  she  had  always 
treated  him,  when  any  other  young 
woman  between  the  Apennines  and 
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the  Liris  was  but  too  proud  of  his 
notice,  had  attracted  him  all  the 
more  by  its  rarity  and  offence,  for 
il  del  Faustone  was  accustomed  to 
easy  conquests.  He  was  discon- 
certed now  by  what  she  said  to 
him  ;  for  he  knew  that  it  was  true. 
He  was  saved  from  reply  by  a  great 
clamour  which  uprose  from  the 
throats  of  all  the  farm  servants  and 
others  present  ;  for  whenever  yet 
since  the  world  began  would  people 
of  their  kind  admit  that  any  com- 
pensation, however  generous  and 
just,  could  make  amends  for  the  loss 
of  old  and  dear  abuses  enjoyed  with 
impunity,  and  turned  to  profit  un- 
examined  ? 

Such  abuse  is  the  very  marrow  of 
their  bones,  the  supreme  joy  of  their 
souls  ;  no  bird  which  is  brought  has 
the  flavour  of  the  bird  which  is 
poached ;  no  oaken  log  which  is 
given  burns  so  boisterously  and  so 
warmly  as  the  one  which  is  hewn 
by  stealth  and  stolen. 
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In  speaking  as  she  did  Muriella 
aroused  against  her  all  the  wrath  of 
her  own  class  ;  she  seemed  to  them 
an  apostate  allied  with  the  enemy. 
Time,  temperament,  inclination, 
habit,  were  all  arrayed  against  her  ; 
the  dearest  privilege  of  all  who 
heard  her  was  to  pilfer  and  to 
plunder,  a  privilege  confirmed  by 
centuries  of  usage  ;  who  was  she, 
forest  bred  if  not  forest  born,  to 
take  the  part  of  one  who  suppressed 
the  time-honoured  thefts  of 
foresters  ? 

L'uso  fa  legge  in  this  country 
more  than  in  all  others. 

Who  was  she  to  set  herself 
up  against  that  time-honoured 
axiom  ? 

The  hubbub  was  so  great,  the  roar 
of  crossing  voices,  and  the  scream 
of  angry  denunciation,  were  so  loud 
that  Caterina  rapped  sharply  on  the 
table  with  her  horn-handled  carving 
knife. 

"Silence,  children!     Who  dares 
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speak  here  ?  Quiet !  Quiet  at  once, 
or  no  wine  will  be  drunk  by  anyone 
to-morrow." 

Under  so  dire  a  threat,  which 
they  knew  would  be  inexorably 
carried  out  if  they  disobeyed  her, 
the  men  and  women  held  their 
peace,  and  hung  their  heads 
sheepishly.  Even  the  mendicant 
friars  were  mute. 

"  Come,  wenches,"  said  Caterina, 
and  as  she  rose  all  the  other  women 
rose  also  and  left  the  kitchen 
in  her  train,  Muriella  with  them. 
Against  the  will  of  the  Massaja 
there  is  no  appeal  in  the  household 
which  she  rules.  When  she  had 
sent  the  servants  to  their  several 
evening  tasks,  Caterina  took  the 
girl  to  her  own  room,  and  showed 
her  a  little  closet  out  of  it  where 
she  was  to  sleep. 

"  You  are  plunging  your  arm 
into  a  hornet's  nest,"  she  said,  with 
not  unkind  severity.  "  The  wood- 
landers  will  never  suffer  you  to  go 
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preaching  against  them  and    their 
rights." 

"  What  they  call  rights  are  not 
rights/' said  Muriella.  "They  are 
wicked,  thievish,  knavish  ways. 
They  should  be  grateful  for  all 
your  gentleman  does  for  them. 
He  is  merciful  and  just.  They 
should  rejoice." 

Caterina  gave  a  short  gruff  laugh 
like  an  owl's  hoot. 

"  A  clear  cloudless  night  is  a  nice 
thing,"  she  answered,  "but  when 
a  man  is  going  to  tryst  with  a 
neighbour's  wife,  or  waiting  with 
his  knife  to  avenge  an  old  grudge, 
he  likes  a  murky  night  better, 
doesn't  he,  my  dear  ?  Ways  are 
crooked,  and  plunder  has  been 
easy  got  in  Le  Selve.  No  one  of 
the  woodlanders  wants  to  be  set 
straight.  Each  one  likes  to  crawl 
on  his  belly  and  go  crooked  as  he 
chooses.  Your  uncles  as  much  as 
any." 

"That  I    know,"    said   Muriella. 
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41  But  to  crawl  on  the  belly  is  for 
snakes,  not  men." 

"  Fine  words,  my  dear,  but  they'll 
cost  you  heavy,"  answered  the  old 
woman.  "  Look  after  yourself, 
child  ;  you'll  find  that  enough  to  do. 
I  don't  like  Faustone's  hot  look  at 
you.  He  is  a  lewd  fellow,  and 
stands  pledged  to  wed  with  a 
wench  in  Montefiascone  come  next 
Easter." 

Muriella  smiled  slightly.  "Messir 
Faustone  may  look  as  he  likes,  and 
wed  when  he  wishes.  He  will  not 
trouble  my  peace,  be  sure." 

"  Best  that  nobody  should,"  said 
Caterina.  "You  should  leave 
those  bad  men  you  belong  to,  and 
marry,"  she  added. 

Muriella  shook  her  head.   "Not  I." 

"Why  not?"  said  Caterina. 
"  There  are  only  two  things  for 
a  woman  to  choose  between — the 
nuptial  bed  or  the  convent  cell ;  and 
you  are  not  one  for  a  convent  life, 
my  wench." 
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"Nor  yet  one  to  be  a  man's 
beast  of  burden,"  said  the  girl.  "  It 
is  a  cow's  life  ;  for  ever  yoked  to  the 
plough,  though  pregnant  and  in 
pain ;  for  ever  toiling  over  the 
furrows,  though  with  udders  throb- 
bing and  aching  in  milk.  Not  for 
me !  Not  for  me  !  Death  sooner !  " 

"  There  are  good  men  to  be 
had,"  said  Caterina,  not  very  firmly 
nor  with  much  conviction. 

"  Not  in  these  woods,"  said 
Muriella  ;  "  and  even  were  one  of 
our  men  good,  what  could  he  do  ? 
His  woman  is  his  for  his  pleasure 
and  her  pain,  like  the  cow  in  the 
yoke." 

"'Tis  nature,"  said  Caterina. 

"  I  do  not  say  otherwise,"  replied 
Muriella,  and  she  leant  her  arms  on 
her  knees  and  her  cheeks  on  her 
hands,  and  looked  into  the  fire. 
Nature  was  rude  and  rough,  brutal 
and  ugly,  in  its  human  shapes  ;  only 
beautiful  in  its  trees,  in  its  waters, 
in  its  clouds.  She  did  not  know 
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much,  she  could  not  read  a  line,  she 
had  never  been  out  of  the  woods, 
but  she  could  read  human  faces  and 
human  hearts,  and  she  generally 
found  what  she  read  in  them  to  be 
as  foul  as  the  forest  swamps,  where 
the  newts  and  the  adders  lived,  and 
the  nightshade  hung  over  the  slime. 

Caterina  went  on  with  her  spin- 
ning by  the  light  of  the  three- 
wicked  brass  lamps. 

"If  you  won't  marry,  I  do  not 
see  what  can  become  of  you,"  she 
said  with  some  severity. 

Muriella  smiled.  "  I  am  a  good 
worker ;  I  can  earn  my  day's  wage 
any  time  anywhere.  I  would  go 
away  to-morrow,  but  I  am  loth  to 
leave  the  woods.  They  are  like 
father  and  mother,  child  and  cradle, 
to  me." 

"  That  is  rubbish,"  said  the  older 
woman  roughly.  "  The  woods  are 
dumb,  like  the  beasts  they  harbour." 

Muriella  did  not  reply.  They 
were  not  dumb  to  her,  nor  were  the 
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beasts  either,  but  she  was  shy  in 
speech,  and  the  sympathies  which 
moved  within  her  were  rather 
instincts  than  conscious  feelings. 
She  was  not  often  capable  of  un- 
ravelling and  explaining  them,  and 
the  good  Caterina  did  not  invite 
such  confidences. 

"  You  are  a  ripe  cherry,  and 
Fausto  is  a  wasp,"  said  Caterina 
darkly,  clinging  to  her  ideas. 

"  I  am  a  cherry  that  stings  like 
a  nettle,"  answered  the  younger 
woman  with  her  slow,  faint  smile. 

"  Don't  trust  to  that,"  said  the 
older  woman.  "  Well,  it  is  late  ; 
get  you  to  bed." 

In  a  few  minutes'  time  both  she 
and  her  guest  were  sound  asleep  in 
the  dreamless  slumber  of  healthy 
fatigue. 


V. 


WHEN  the  morning 
broke  over  the  Um- 
brian  Mountains  on 
the  far  east,  the  girl 
was  away  on  foot  back  to  her  uncle's 
house,  before  the  sun  had  risen 
high  enough  to  be  seen  over  the 
black  ridge  of  the  easterly  woods. 
Her  uncles  cast  evil  looks  at  her  on 
her  arrival,  but,  to  her  surprise,  no 
one  said  anything  in  allusion  to  the 
incident  of  the  previous  day.  They 
owed  her  a  heavy  grudge,  but  they 
did  not  fritter  it  out  in  words. 
Vengeance  would  keep  in  the  Selve. 
It  is  a  good  wine  ;  the  best  of  all 
wines,  to  their  thinking. 

"  I    should    be    wiser    to   leave 
them,"  she  thought  often  in  the  day 
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whjich   followed.      "  I    can  get  my 
bread  anywhere." 

But  her  heart  clung  to  the 
woods  as  she  had  said  ;  they  were 
her  friends  :  all  she  had  to  love. 
She  knew  every  big  tree  in  them, 
as  a  priest  knows  each  one  of  his 
flock.  She  loved  their  liberty, 
their  solitude,  their  silence,  their 
brown  deep  pools,  their  impene- 
trable brakes  where  none  but  the 
wild  pig  could  push  his  way,  their 
green  twilight,  dim  even  in  noon- 
day, the  profound  stillness  of  their 
winter  days  and  summer  eves  ;  she 
clung  to  these  with  all  her  heart, 
though  without  full  measure  or 
consciousness  of  why  she  did  so. 

The  hare  with  its  large  tender 
eyes,  the  bird  with  its  flood  of  song, 
the  meadow-sweet  with  its  plume 
of  snow,  the  birch  with  its  bands  of 
silver,  the  oak  with  its  russet-brown 
trunk — these  were  all  nearer  to  her 
than  the  family  with  which  she 
lived.  From  the  silence  and 
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shadow  of  the  woods  she  derived 
a  pleasure  that  was  inarticulate  but 
keen,  and  when  she  saw  the  mules 
straining  under  a  rain  of  blows,  the 
cows  lowing  in  vain  for  their 
ravished  offspring,  the  troops  of 
weary  goats  toiling  through  the 
dust  of  the  highroad,  the  suffering 
creatures  seemed  nearer  to  her  than 
the  men  who  cut  their  throats,  or 
stunned  their  brains  with  repeated 
blows. 

To  all  those  around  her  such 
victims  were  no  more  than  bits  of 
wood,  and  the  torture  of  them  was 
the  chief  pastime  of  young  and  old  ; 
but  she  had  been  created  with  a 
different  soul.  It  was  dumb,  like 
that  of  the  cows  and  the  goats,  but 
it  was  alive. 

To  her  own  relatives  she  seemed 
a  fool  ;  only  they  knew  that  she 
was  not  a  fool,  because  they  could 
not  fool  her ;  and  her  brown,  well- 
shaped  hand  had  before  now  taken 
.a  cruel  shepherd  by  the  scruff  of 
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his  neck  and  tossed  him  into  a 
running  stream,  or  on  to  a  bed  of 
nettles.  For  she  was  very  strong, 
with  that  marvellous  strength 
created  by  air  and  exertion  alone  in 
those  whose  food  is  but  black  bread 
and  herbs. 

The  work  she  had  to  do  was  of 
the  roughest.  The  only  rest  she 
knew  was  when  she  sat  down  to 
the  telaiOy  the  board  at  which  she 
weaved  the  rude  hempen  linen  in 
use  in  the  family.  But  this  did  not 
trouble  her ;  she  was  young  and 
active,  and  it  would  have  hurt  her 
more  to  have  her  energies  and 
strength  pent  up  unused  than  to 
strain  them  to  the  utmost  in  the 
outdoor  labours  of  the  croft  and 
wold.  The  idea  of  going  else- 
where appalled  her,  not  from  any 
peril  which  might  lie  in  such 
wanderings,  but  from  the  force  of 
habit  and  affection  which  bound 
her  to  the  soil.  She  knew  that 
in  any  other  place  she  would  feel 
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like  the  homeless  squirrel  whom 
the  forest  fire  has  cnased  from  its 
familiar  nest  in  the  old  chestnut 
bole,  and  driven  out  to  wander 
forlorn  over  charred  moss  and 
smouldering  turf,  knowing  its  home- 
ward path  no  more. 

A  few  days  later  Cyrille  saw  her 
as  he  went  on  one  of  his  daily  rides 
through  the  woods.  He  stopped 
his  horse  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  I  have  not  thanked  you  for 
what  you  did  at  San  Vitale  the 
other  day,"  he  said,  as  she  straight- 
ened her  back  and  looked  up  at 
him  from  her  kneeling  posture, 
where  she  was  cutting  dead  canes. 
"  But  I  am  afraid  it  may  have 
made  ill-feeling  between  you  and 
your  uncles.  Has  it  done  so  ?  " 

"  There  is  little  love  ever  between 
us, "  she  answered.  ' '  Their  thoughts 
are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  their  ways 


mine." 


"Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave 
them  ?  " 
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"  No  doubt." 

"  Shall  I  ask  Caterina  to  find  you 
work  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Why  not?" 

"It  would  not  suit  me." 

She  grew  a  little  red  as  she 
answered.  Messir  Faustone  had 
persecuted  her  with  coarse  court- 
ship. 

"You  cannot  be  happy  amongst 
people  whose  conduct  is  alien  and 
offensive  to  you,"  he  said. 

She  drew  down  some  more  canes 
thoughtfully,  and  cut  them  through, 
and  cast  them  on  the  ground  beside 
others  already  cut. 

"Happy!  what  is  that?"  she 
said,  with  a  genuine  ignorance 
which  had  nothing  cynical.  "  That 
is  the  way  you  talk.  We  do  not." 

Through  Cyrille's  mind  there 
drifted  the  line  of  Goethe — "When 
to  the  passing  day,"  etc. — and  that 
other  sentence  of  Thdroigne  de 
Mericourt — "Doth  not  the  child 
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smile   in    its   mother's     face    under 
Tiberius  as  under  Trajan  ?  " 

."  There  are  natural  joys,  surely, 
given  even  to  the  humblest  in  all 
times,"  he  said,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion. 

The  beautiful  mouth  of  Muriella 
curled  with  a  little  scorn. 

"  Did  you  ever  note  the  asses 
that  come  for  the  sand  which  is  taken 
out  of  the  pits  ? "  she  said  curtly. 
"  They  are  put  to  their  work  when 
they  are  foals.  They  never  reach 
their  full  growth.  Their  eyes  are 
always  sore.  Their  coats  are  always 
full  of  dust.  No  one  ever  cleans 
them.  Their  hoofs  are  dry  and 
split.  Their  bones  are  through 
their  skin.  They  get  nothing  to 
eat  but  mouldy  straw  and  dead 
leaves.  They  are  beasts  of  burden, 
fed  on  blows.  They  have  never  a 
minute's  peace.  The  women  of  the 
poor  are  like  them.  They  bring 
forth  in  hunger  and  pain,  and  what 
they  bring  forth  is  born  to  their 
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burdens.  That  is  why  I  will  never 
marry,  if  that  be  what  you  mean." 

He  was  astonished  at  the  reflec- 
tion and  observation  conveyed  in 
the  reply.  It  was  like  a  miracle  to 
hear  any  one  of  these  people  speak 
with  compassion  of  an  animal,  and 
with  any  comparison  of  animal  to 
human  destinies. 

He  was  surprised  also  at  the 
directness  of  the  answer,  for  a  direct 
answer  is  seldom  given  in  these 
lands. 

He  pointed  to  a  speck  of  gold 
shining  far  away  in  the  west. 

"Yonder,  where  you  see  that 
spark  of  light,  lies  Rome.  There, 
more  than  one  man  who  was  born  of 
a  peasant  mother  has  sat  enthroned 
as  a  viceregent  of  God,  and 
emperors  and  kings  have  kneeled 
to  kiss  his  foot.  What  woman  can 
say  what  she  may  bring  forth? 
Who  can  tell  what  the  fruit  of  her 
body  may  be  ?  " 

She  looked  where  he  pointed,  but 
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she  did  not  understand.  Of  Rome 
she  had  heard,  but  she  had  no 
notion  of  it,  other  than  as  a  place 
whither  the  vetturini  went  as  the 
end  of  their  journeys. 

The  way  is  long  and  the  gulf  is 
deep  which  divides  the  cultured 
from  the  ignorant  mind.  Each 
speaks  to  the  other  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

He  knew  that  she  had  not 
grasped  the  vague  consolation 
offered  in  his  words.  Silence  fell 
between  them,  only  filled  by  the 
sound  of  her  rusty  sickle  hacking 
at  the  dry  canes. 

"  Why  do  you  stay  here  ?  "  she 
said  suddenly.  "  Why?  It  is  not 
your  country  ?  " 

"  It  is  not;  no." 

"  Have  you  no  friends  ?  " 

''Yes,  many;  but  not  here." 

"  You  should  go  to  them." 

"Would  that  I  could!" 

"Why  cannot  you?" 

He  was  silent.      How  could  he 
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make  her  understand  his  position? 
Still  kneeling  on  the  ground  with 
her  billhook  hacking  the  canes,  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  sudden  sym- 
pathy. 

"  You  killed  someone  ? "  she 
said  in  a  whisper. 

That  was  the  cause  which  made 
men  fugitives  here  in  Le  Selve. 

"  No,"  said  Cyrille  ;  "  I  did  worse 
— I  tried  to  teach  men,  and  they 
would  not  be  taught.  My  rulers 
thought  it  a  crime.  They  put  me 
in  prison.  I  escaped.  I  am  here." 

Muriella  was  silent,  resting  the 
billhook  on  the  ground. 

"  You  try  to  teach  men  here," 
she  said  after  a  while  ;  "  they  will 
not  put  you  in  any  prison,  but  they 
will  put  you  in  your  grave.  They 
are  all  against  you.  They  are  not 
worth  teaching.  You  will  not  alter 
them  if  you  try  till  your  hair  is 
white." 

"  I  wish  to  do  my  duty  to  my 
employers  and  to  their  people." 
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"  You  are  a  just  man.  But  they 
do  not  want  your  justice.  They 
want  to  do  as  they  have  always 
done,  and  be  as  they  have  always 
been.  The  wild  pigs  like  the 
swamp.  They  do  not  want  to  go 
with  you  to  clean  straw  in  a 
stable." 

Cyrille  was  silent. 

"  I  used  to  believe,"  he  thought, 
"  I  have  always  believed,  that  the 
poor  only  needed  to  be  shown  the 
right  road  to  gladly  follow  it  ;  that 
they  only  wanted  to  be  led  to  the 
water-side  to  willingly  wash  and  be 
clean.  But  I  begin  to  fear  that  I 
have  deceived  myself." 

Aloud  he  said : 

"  Were  I  on  my  own  property,  I 
might  allow  it  to  be  ruined  if  I 
chose,  though  to  do  so  would  be, 
not  benevolence,  but  weakness. 
Here,  however,  I  have  no  choice. 
I  am  but  the  servant  of  others.  I 
must  enforce  what  I  know  to  be 
right." 
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"  They  will  kill  you/' 

"That    must    be    as    it    will. 
Threatened  men  usually  live  long." 

"  Not  always  ;  and  not  here." 

Then  she  resumed  her  work, 
and  the  pallid  rustling  ribands  of 
the  canes  fell  beneath  her  rusty 
blade. 

"And  whoever  slays  you,"  she 
added  as  she  worked,  "will  never 
be  found.  Everyone  will  make 
common  cause  with  him.  Every- 
one will  be  for  him,  risk  all  for  him, 
hide  him  in  their  beds,  swear  falsely 
for  him  by  the  Madonna's  self.  He 
will  be  beloved  of  all,  and  pass  safely 
by  signs  from  house  to  house,  from 
village  to  village,  from  province  to 
province.  The  law  will  never  get 
hold  of  his  little  finger.  The  hatred 
of  the  stranger  is  more  binding  than 
oaths." 

"Then  why  do  you  not  share 
it?" 

"Why?"' 

She  did  not  know  why.    She  had 
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not  asked  herself.  Certainly  she 
ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  her 
own  people,  and  not  his.  Why  was 
she  not  so  ? 

"  You  are  in  the  right,"  she  said 
simply  ;  "  and  you  are  alone  against 
hundreds.  I  have  never  been  at 
one  with  my  father's  people.  My 
mother  was  a  woman  of  Viterbo. 
I  lived  with  her  in  Viterbo  till  she 
died.  She  had  left  my  father 
because  he  was  wicked  and  cruel. 
She  was  good  ;  so  good !  She 
taught  me  to  see  that  the  ways 
they  follow  here  are  evil.  They 
are  bad  men,  as  my  father  was.  And 
they  have  no  love  for  the  woods. 
You  have.  And  now  good-day. 
They  had  best  not  see  you  here. 
They  will  think  we  plot  some  mis- 
chief against  them." 

She  bound  all  the  cut  canes  to- 
gether in  one  bundle,  heaved  them 
upward  on  to  her  head,  and  when 
loaded  went  away  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  walking  erect  and 
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swiftly,  the  great  sheaf  swaying  as 
she  moved. 

So  passed  the  women  of  Etruria 
and  of  Latium  before  her  through 
these  woods.  The  work  of  hus- 
bandry is  the  only  work  which  does 
not  change  with  time,  but  remains, 
at  least  in  Italy,  natural,  noble,  and 
beautiful  in  its  attitudes  and  its 
simplicity. 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  might 
have  looked  at  some  statue  exhumed 
from  the  soil.  She  was  as  sexless  as 
a  statue  to  him  ;  he  wore  the  ice 
armour  of  an  absorbing  and  despair- 
ing passion,  which  left  him  neither 
sight  nor  sense  for  any  more  fugitive 
feelings. 

But  she  had  shown  a  comprehen- 
sion of  his  position,  of  his  motives, 
of  his  difficulties,  which  was  welcome 
in  the  isolation  wherein  he  lived, 
and  made  him  grateful  to  her,  as  he 
would  have  been  for  the  sympathy 
of  some  other  man.  He  discerned 
the  intelligence  which  shone  through 
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the  fog  of  her  ignorance,  and  he 
appraised  at  its  due  value  the 
courage  which  kept  her  in  perpetual 
opposition  to  those  with  whom  she 
lived. 

Her  warnings  did  not  influence  his 
conduct,  but  he  knew  that  they 
were  founded  on  a  just  estimate  of 
those  around  him.  They  weighed, 
however,  but  little  upon  him,  be- 
cause his  philosophy  was  fatalistic, 
and  he  had  that  apathetic  in- 
difference to  danger  which  comes 
from  extreme  unhappiness  in  life. 
When  you  have  lost  all  except 
actual  existence,  it  seems  to  matter 
little  if  sheer  existence  be  taken 
as  well. 

He  had  been  now  eighteen  months 
in  these  woods,  seeing  no  faces  but 
those  of  peasants  hostile  to  him, 
and  exchanging  no  single  word  with 
anyone  of  cultured  intelligence. 
Muriella  was  ignorant  as  any  one 
of  the  sheep,  who  only  knew  their 
winter  and  summer  tracks  ;  but  she 
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understood  with  her  heart,  if  not 
with  her  mind,  and  he  found  relief 
in  telling  her  a  little  of  those  "  old 
forgotten  far  -  off  things,"  which 
seemed  to  him  so  many  aeons  of 
time  away,  though  they  belonged  in 
truth  only  to  his  own  life  of  a  year 
or  two  earlier.  It  did  him  good  to 
call  up  that  past,  these  scenes,  all 
those  who  had  been  with  him  in  his 
daily  life  ;  it  relieved  him  of  that 
dazed  sense  of  unreality  which  came 
upon  him  as  on  men  in  the  solitude 
of  a  condemned  cell. 

Once  he  spoke  of  the  woman  he 
loved  :  not  by  name,  but  as  Surrey 
might  have  spoken  of  Geraldine, 
with  bated  breath  and  unuttered 
prayer  ;  and  having  thus  spoken 
once,  he  did  so  again,  and  yet  again, 
tracing  her  portrait  in  words,  press- 
ing the  dagger  of  regret  into  his 
heart  as  lovers  love  to  do  in  every 
age.  And  Muriella  listened,  grow- 
ing pale,  hanging  on  his  words,  till 
in  her  rude  fancy  an  image  shaped 
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itself  from  his  words  clothed  in  star- 
light, crowned  with  the  pale  helle- 
.bore,  fugitive,  spiritual,  unreachable. 
Imagination  was  dormant  in  her;  it 
caught  light  at  the  flame  of  his 
higher  intelligence.  She  could  not 
see  clearly  by  it,  but  she  saw  a  ray 
before  her  feet — a  soft  faint  green 
light  like  that  of  the  glowworm  in 
the  woodland  paths,  the  ray  of  awak- 
ing comprehension,  with  its  com- 
panion pain. 

She  did  not  know  why  she 
thought  of  this  unknown  lady  thus. 
Perhaps  it  was  because,  when  he 
first  spoke  of  her,  the  hellebore  was 
in  blossom  all  over  the  awakening 
woods. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he 
did  a  cruel  thing  in  interesting  thus 
in  his  fate  a  poor  untutored  maiden  ; 
he  scarcely  thought  of  her  at  all ;  he 
spoke  to  her  because  he  read  loyalty 
and  sympathy  in  her  gaze  as  in  the 
eyes  of  a  dog ;  and  because  he  was 
weary  of  the  long,  dumb,  friendless 
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front  in  which  his  mind  and  memories 
were  imprisoned. 

"  You  will  go  back/'  she  said  to 
him  one  day  when  the  grief  which 
was  in  him  broke  down  his  courage 
and  his  resignation,  and  she  saw 
great  tears  rise  slowly  to  his  eyes. 

He  gave  a  gesture  of  despair. 
"  Ah,  never." 

"  Yes,  you  will  go  back." 

"  What  should  you  know,  poor 
child?" 

"  I  know  nothing,"  said  Muriella. 
"  But  I  pray  for  you." 

He  bent  his  head. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  wistful, 
yearning  look,  which  he  did  not 
interpret  because  his  thoughts  were 
elsewhere  than  with  her. 

11  I  will  pray  always,"  she  said 
briefly.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  go 
back  to  your  own  land  one  day." 

"  You  say  so  to  console  me. 
Those  whom  I  have  offended  do 
not  pardon." 
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"  May  it  not  be  put  in  their 
hearts  to  relent  ?  " 

"  As  soon  will  yonder  oaks  rise 
and  walk." 

Yet,  though  his  reason  rejected 
it,  her  persistent  faith  entered  into 
his  heart  against  his  reason,  and 
was  sweet  to  him  with  the  sweetness 
of  hope. 

After  all,  save  death,  nothing 
was  absolutely  hopeless. 

He  was  still  young  enough  to  see 
many  changes  in  the  world — wars, 
revolutions,  dynasties,  policies, 
might  all  alter  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  with  the  larger  national  life, 
his  own  obscure  individual  fate.  It 
was  the  wildest  and  vaguest  dream, 
but  it  trembled  on  the  edge  of  the 
unknown  future,  as  far  awray  in  the 
west  and  the  night,  at  times,  a  faint 
spark  of  light  shone,  which  was  the 
beacon  above  the  sea  at  Palo;  not 
a  score  of  times  in  a  year  was  that 
far-off  speck  visible,  but  to  know 
that  it  was  there  lent  a  sense  of 
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safety  and  companionship  even  in 
the  darkest  murk  of  storm.  So  to 
him  was  precious  that  sense  of  hope 
in  another  soul ;  he  could'  not  share 
its  belief,  but  it  saved  him  from 
despair. 

"  You  will  go  back  to  your  own 
land,"  said  Muriella ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  promise  was  sweet  to  his  ear, 
though  spoken  by  a  poor  ignorant 
girl  who  did  not  even  know  where 
his  own  land  lay. 


VI. 

IN  her,  as  in  most  women  of 
her  nation,  religious  faith 
was  very  strong,  but  vague. 
It  was  an  intense  force,  blind 
and  irrational,  which  had  no  more 
doubt  of  itself  than  she  had  that 
her  feet  were  planted  on  the  solid 
earth.  But  it  was  shapeless  and  dim 
as  the  lineaments  of  the  Scythian 
Diana,  which  lay  so  long  under  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi.  The 
early  years  of  her  childhood  had 
been  happy,  for  her  mother  had 
been  good,  and  Viterbo  remained 
in  her  recollection  transfigured  in 
the  golden  light  of  a  lost  joy.  It 
was  to  her  a  holy  place :  her  mother 
lay  there.  Slowly  there  entered 
into  her  mind  and  matured  in  it 
the  idea  of  going  on  pilgrimage  to 
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Viterbo,  and  there  beseeching  that 
the  saints  and  archangels  should 
grant  the  stranger  his  desire. 

It  was  a  generous,  an  unselfish, 
almost  an  heroic  thought,  and  it 
grew  apace  with  her,  as  a  sweet 
herb  grows  in  a  good  soil,  and  the 
very  pain  it  gave  her  stung  her 
into  pursuance  of  it.  She  had 
never  been  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Gandolfo  Woods  since  she  had 
been  brought  under  their  broad 
green  shadows  one  burning  July 
day  in  her  tenth  year ;  but  she 
knew  well  where  her  birthplace  lay, 
to  the  north-east  after  crossing  the 
last  boundary  of  Le  Selve. 

Pilgrims  through  many  a  century 
had  come  and  gone  in  one  con- 
tinuous stream  from  that  little 
walled  city  of  the  Popes  to  the 
greater  Urbs  on  Tiber ;  but  now 
the  Popes  go  no  more  to  Viterbo, 
and  the  sand  chokes  its  fountains  ; 
and  the  course  of  life  flows  away 
from  it,  and  leaves  it  like  them  dry 
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and  silent.  This  she  did  not  know. 
It  was  to  her  the  city  of  her  child- 
hood ;  the  city  of  winged  angels 
and  clustering  seraphim,  and 
heavenly  choirs  and  miracles  and 
benedictions.  She  had  no  know- 
ledge of  its  great  past  ;  of  its  fine 
art,  of  its  sacred  memories  ;  but  she 
loved  it  because  there  she  had 
known  a  mother's  love,  there  had 
made  a  mother's  grave. 

In  her  solitary  musings,  during 
her  long  hours  of  toil,  the  resolu- 
tion matured  with  her.  Viterbo 
seemed,  in  her  recollection  of  the 
long  journey  from  it,  immeasurably 
far  off,  far  as  the  very  moon  itself. 
But  from  shepherds  and  cattle- 
drivers  she  learned  the  way  to  take, 
out  of  the  woods  and  northward, 
to  join  the  great  high-road. 

She  walked  nine  miles,  over  hills 
and  across  streams,  to  meet  the 
public  vehicle  as  it  passed  on  its 
way  to  Ronciglione,  and  thence 
went  to  Viterbo  itself.  She  had 
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only  a  few  coins  in  her  pocket, 
for  it  was  only  when  she  sold  a 
little  piece  of  hempen  cloth  of  her 
own  making  that  she  got  a  trifle. 
But  she  had  some  black  bread 
and  two  onions  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  she  was  used  to  meagre  food. 

After  the  green  shade  of  the 
forest,  the  cloud  of  dust  upon  the 
roads  and  the  grey  desolate  streets 
seemed  to  her  very  dreary ;  the 
city  she  remembered  with  its  danc- 
ing waters  and  its  glancing  spires 
seemed  to  have  vanished.  Was 
the  Spirit  of  God  here  more  truly 
than  in  the  aisles  of  pine  and  ilex  ? 
It  was  twelve  years  since  she  had 
been  in  these  stony  places,  and  her 
bare  feet,  used  to  the  moss  and  the 
turf,  ached  as  they  trod  the  granite 
of  the  streets.  But  the  Duomo  was 
there,  the  temple  dedicated  to  St 
Laurence,  where  she  had  knelt  when 
a  little  child  at  her  mother's  side, 
whilst  the  music  of  the  Kyrie 
Eleison  poured  overhead,  in  sounds, 
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winged  like  birds,  which  floated  to  the 
roof  and  passed  out  heavenward. 

The  great  church  was  silent  as 
she  pushed  aside  the  leathern  cur- 
tain of  a  side  door.  The  day  was 
almost  done ;  here  and  there  on 
the  pavement  knelt  a  lonely  figure  ; 
a  sacristan  moved  noiselessly,  light- 
ing the  lamps  in  the  nave.  She 
went  to  a  side  chapel,  which  she 
remembered,  whither  her  mother 
had  always  gone  ;  and  she  knelt 
there,  a  tired,  dusty,  unnoticeable 
woman,  and  she  prayed  with  all 
the  force  of  her  spirit.  It  might 
be  no  good.  There  might  come  no 
answer.  But  she  would  have  done 
what  she  could. 

She  prayed  as  women  pray  for 
their  sick  at  Loretto  and  Lourdes. 

There  was  a  silver  lamp  above 
the  altar  ;  it  swayed  slowly  to  and 
fro.  She  bowed  her  head  down 
upon  the  stones,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"  Holy  ones,  take  the  only  thing 
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I  have,"  she  murmured.  "  I  am 
poor  and  of  no  account,  but  hearken 
unto  me.  I  give  you  all  I  have. 
Grant  him  his  heart's  desire." 

And  she  loosened  from  her  throat 
a  little  agate  heart.  It  had  been 
her  mother's ;  it  was  hung  round 
her  neck  by  a  plaited  tress  of  gray 
hair.  She  laid  it  down  under  the 
silver  lamp  upon  the  altar  ;  it  was 
her  only  treasure.  In  all  the  world 
she  had  nothing  else.  It  looked 
very  small,  very  poor,  very  value- 
less, as  it  lay,  dark  and  worn,  in 
the  light  of  the  lamp.  But  she 
thought  they  would  not  despise  it 
or  reject  it.  They  would  know  it 
was  all  she  had. 

In  a  little  while  the  church  was 
fully  lighted  ;  the  service  of  vespers 
began.  She  got  up  from  her  knees 
and  walked  away  down  the  side 
aisle,  leaving  the  agate  heart  and 
the  braid  of  her  mother's  hair  be- 
hind her.  Her  throat  ached  with 
silent,  hidden  weeping. 
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She  slept  that  night  in  a  poor 
place  in  the  town  that  she  knew, 
and  left  the  gates  at  daybreak  in 
the  public  vehicle,  packed  close 
between  other  women  and  screech- 
ing fowls,  and  wailing  babes,  and 
crowded  crates  of  ducklings,  on  her 
homeward  way  to  the  cross-road 
which  led  to  Le  Selve. 

She  felt  as  if  her  heart  was  of  lead 
now  that  her  amulet  was  no  longer 
warm  against  the  pulses  of  it.  But 
she  did  not  regret  what  she  had 
done.  In  a  few  hours  the  walls 
and  towers  of  Viterbo  had  faded 
from  the  distance,  and  she  saw  again 
the  dark  waters  of  the  little  lake 
of  Vico,  and  the  chestnuts  and  oak 
forests  of  the  Ciminian  slopes. 

She  left  Ronciglione  on  foot, 
and  on  her  homeward  way  met 
a  horseman,  who,  passing  her, 
stopped  his  horse. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  what  I 
offered  to  you  last  week  ? "  he 
asked. 
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"  No,"  replied  Muriella. 
"  How  long  will  it  be  before  you 
do?" 

"As  long  as  the  earth  is  old." 
"  I  am  a  bad  foe,  Muriella." 
"  Perhaps  you  are  a  worse  lover." 
"  I  would  give   you  a  string  of 
pearls  and  a  box  of  clothes." 

"  Keep  the  pearls  for  your  be- 
trothed and  the  clothes  for  a 
beggar,  and  ride  away  to  your 
dama  at  La  Storta." 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 
"That  is  naught  to  you." 
"You  look  jaded  and  worn." 
"  I   am  fresh    enough    to    make 
your  ears  tingle  if  you  molest  me. 
Get     you    gone     to     your    lawful 
allegiance." 

Fausto  scowled,  and  dug  his 
heels  into  the  flanks  of  his  good 
grey  horse.  He  was  not  used  to 
be  flouted  or  thwarted. 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the 
brown  shallow  water  of  the  river's 
bed,  clear  as  a  mirror,  and  wondered 
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what  Faustone  saw  that  made  him 
so  hot  in  her  pursuit.  She  did 
not  see  any  good  looks  in  herself; 
she  only  saw  her  sun-browned  skin, 
her  dark,  rough  hair,  her  strong 
column-like  throat,  her  brown  arms 
and  hands,  her  bare  feet  wet  with 
dew  and  green  with  moss ;  she 
seemed  no  more  to  herself  than  a 
rude  bit  of  wood  shaped  into 
human  likeness,  such  as  they  found 
sometimes  in  the  Etruscan  tumuli, 
Fausto  might  find  her  handsome, 
and  rest  his  wicked  hot  eyes  upon 
her ;  but  she  saw  nothing  in  her- 
self. 

She  reached  her  home,  after  a 
long  and  exhausting  walk,  and, 
since  the  under-steward  had  seen 
her,  made  no  secret  of  her  journey 
to  Viterbo.  They  were  all  angry 
that  she  brought  them  nothing, 
but  otherwise  the  matter  had  no 
interest  for  them. 

She  shut  her  hope  up  in  her 
soul  and  waited.  In  the  saints* 
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good  time  the  sainst  would  set 
him  free. 

"You  mope,  girl.  What  is 
amiss  ?  "  sa*id  her  uncles  to  her. 

"  Do  I  not  do  my  quota  of 
work?" 

"  Nay,  we  do  not  say  you  fail 
in  that." 

"  Then  what  matter  my  looks  or 
my.  ways  to  you  ?  " 

She  would  brook  no  interference. 
She  knew  that  she  was  worth  much 
more  than  her  keep  to  them,  and 
they  knew  it  too ;  if  the  men  had 
shirts  to  their  backs,  and  the 
children  had  as  much  bread  as 
they  could  eat,  they  owed  it  chiefly 
to  her. 

"  If  she  likes  to  be  the  light-o'- 
love  of  that  stranger  'tis  no  matter 
to  us,"  said  the  women. 

"  She'd  do  better  to  be  Fausto's," 
replied  Alcide.  "We'd  get  a  pig 
out  of  him  come  winter." 

They  would  have  seen  with  a 
favourable  eye  her  welcome  of  the 
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Roman's  wooings  ;  he  was  a  man 
after  their  own  taste,  who  bought 
and  sold,  and  trafficked  and  lied, 
and  could  fake  a  colt  and  outwit 
a  dealer  with  the  best  of  his 
time. 

"  She  may  take  her  damo  where 
she  likes  best.  But  if  she  tell 
tales  she  will  be  sorry  for  it,"  said 
Alcide  to  himself,  and  set  himself 
to  watch  her. 

To  do  so  was  easy,  for  they  knew 
.where  her  day's  work  lay  every 
morning  when  she  went  out  to  it ; 
it  was  nearly  always  the  same 
according  to  season.  Once  or  twice 
he  saw  her  speak  with  Cyrille. 
But  he  saw  nothing  which  looked 
to  him  like  amorous  intercourse. 
The  more  sure  therefore  was  he 
that  she  played  informer  to  the 
foreigner's  command. 

"We  have  reared  a  cuckoo,"  he 
said  to  his  wife  ;  but  the  woman, 
wiser  and  shrewder,  answered  : 

"  We  did  not  rear  her.     She  came 
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full  grown  or  nearly  so ;  and  she 
is  not  of  the  temper  that  makes 
spies." 

Alcide,  however,  remained  of  his 
own  opinion,  and  Lucio  shared  it. 
If  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  young" 
in  years,  did  not  talk  of  love,  what 
could  they  talk  of  when  they  were 
together  if  not  of  others?  Once 
Lucio  got  near  enough  to  hear 
what  they  said,  and  to  see  that 
there  were  some  feet  of  shallow 
water  between  them  as  they  spoke, 
Muriella  cutting  reeds,  and  the 
steward,  dismounted,  leaning 
against  a  tree. 

"  That  is  a  grasshopper  warbler," 
said  the  latter,  as  a  small  bird  flew 
up  from  the  pool.  "  Take  care  not 
to  cut  where  they  have  built." 

"  I  see  the  nest,"  she  answered. 
" 'Tis  like  a  little  basket,  and  the 
stalks  run  through  it.  There  are 
many  of  these  birds  here." 

"  They  must  mean  other  than 
they  say,"  thought  the  eaves- 
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dropper ;  and  he  continued  to  listen, 
but  all  he  heard  was  talk  of  birds 
and  their  haunts,  and  the  like 
nonsense,  until  he  saw  the  rider 
mount  and  move  away. 

The  part  of  the  wood  where  the 
pools  and  marshes  were,  lay  lower 
and  more  level,  spreading  onward 
till  it  reached  the  Vico  lake,  and 
poured  into  it  its  many  trickling 
streams  and  hidden  springs.  In 
the  swamps  wild  hogs  and  buffa- 
loes waded,  grunted,  bathed,  and 
bellowed,  and  over  many  a  square 
league  the  brown  spikes  of  the 
bulrush  and  the  purple  plumes  of 
the  reeds  reigned  in  undisturbed 
sovereignty.  A  raised  causeway 
of  piles  and  stones  ran  across  it,  of 
which  the  foundations  were  of  date 
remote  as  the  Antonines  ;  and  once 
off  that  path  such  intimate  know- 
ledge as  the  woodlanders  possessed 
was  necessary  before  venturing 
amongst  the  network  of  padule. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  surface 
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of  it  to  mark  out  the  solid  land 
from  the  bog. 

"  I  wonder  your  Northman  does 
not  want  us  to  pay  for  the  reeds ! " 
said  Lucio,  showing"  himself  a  little 
later  over  the  as  yet  unblossomed 
bulrushes. 

"  No  one  need  pay  aught  for 
aught,"  replied  Muriella.  "  So  long 
as  they  take  only  in  season,  and  do 
not  cut  to  waste,  there  is  nothing 
grudged." 

Lucio  snorted  with  scorn. 

"Whoever  cut  reeds  by  rule  or 
asked  leave  to  rake  in  dead  wood  ? 
The  marshes  are  free  to  us  as 
to  that  bull-calf." 

He  pointed  to  a  half-grown  buffalo 
turning  on  its  back  in  a  shallow 
of  sand  and  water. 

"  So  you  say,"  replied  Muriella 
calmly.  "  The  lords  of  the  soil 
and  the  stream  do  not  see  it  so." 

"  You  unnatural  wench !  Do 
you  go  against  your  own  folks  and 
their  rights  ?  " 
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"  What  rights  are  denied  you  ?  " 
"We  have   the    right   to    take/' 
said   Lucio   furiously.      "  Your   up- 
start whiteface    makes    a   show    of 
charity   in   giving   us    what   is    our 


own." 


"  The  land  is  no  more  our  own 
than  it  is  yon  bull-calf  s,"  said 
Muriella,  glancing  at  the  uncouth 
play  of  the  creature  in  the  shallow 
water. 

"You  insolent  jade!"  shouted 
Lucio.  "  I  will  duck  you  head 
foremost ! " 

;,  •  "  Try,"  said  his  niece,  where  she 
stood  between  the  bundles  of  reeds ; 
and  she  folded  her  hands  on  her 
bosom  and  waited,  the  edge  of  the 
sickle  turned  outwards. 

Muttering  many  oaths,  he  let  her 
be,  and  went  away,  shying  a  stone 
at  the  poor  calf,  which  stumbled  up 
on  its  uncertain  legs  and  hobbled 
away,  splashing  awkwardly  through 
the  shallows  to  regain  its  herd. 
He  was  not  as  clever  and  resolute 
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a  man  as  his  brother ;  he  fretted 
and  swore  about  matters  which 
Alcide  settled  with  a  lead  pellet  or 
a  stiletto  blade. 

"  Could  you  not  find  some  occu- 
pation for  that  poor  girl  Muriella  ?  " 
asked  Cyrille  of  the  Massaja  some 
days  later. 

"  Occupation  there  is  plenty,  sir," 
said  Caterina  curtly.  "But  you  know 
her  folks  little  if  you  think  we  can 
meddle  with  them  and  go  scot  free." 

"  But  she  is  not  their  slave? " 

"  No ;  not  as  one  may  call  a 
slave  ;  but  they  have  housed  and 
fed  her  ever  since  she  was  ten,  and 
they  have  the  first  right  to  her.  No 
one  can  gainsay  that.  If  she  were 
to  come  here,  and  have  bed  and 
board  and  wage,  they  would  stick 
a  knife  in  her  and  in  me,  most 
likely.  They  would  hold  she  had 
disgraced  them.  Folks  don't  go 
out  to  service  here  as  they  do  in 
the  cities.  And  what  would  they 
do  without  her  ?  Who  ploughs,  who 
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sews,  who  washes,  who  keeps  the 
soul  in  all  their  lazy,  dirty  carcasses 
if  not  this  one  poor  wench  ?  " 
"  I  know;  but  it  is  unjust." 
"  Most    things    are,    sir,    in    this 
world,"  replied  Caterina ;   "she  was 
brought    there   when    she  was    too 

o 

small  to  choose,  and  now  she  must 
stay  where  she  was  put,  like  the 
grain  in  furrow.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  she  might  do " 

-What  is  that?" 

"  She  might  take  the  veil.  If 
she  did  that  they  would  not  dare 
to  say  aught  against  it,  for  they 
would  know  they  would  burn  in  fire 
everlasting  if  they  did." 

"  Why  should  she  not  marry  ?  " 

"  Nay,  sir;  she  will  not  marry  such 
as  alone  would  marry  her.  Only 
a  ciociaro  would  take  her,  and 
'twould  be  but  a  change  of 
masters." 

"Poor  girl!"  said  Cyrille,  with 
regret.  He  knew  what  to  marry 
a  ciociaro  implied. 
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"  You  had  better  not  think  about 
her,  sir,"  said  Caterina,  with  signi- 
ficance. "  Your  thoughts  can  do 
her  no  good." 

"  They  shall  do  her  no  harm,  I 
promise  you." 

"  Fine  words !  Fine  words  !  " 
said  Caterina,  who,  though  she 
thought  him  a  man  above  others, 
was  doubtful  of  his  regarding  a 
good-looking  maiden  in  any  other 
manner  than  as  the  bee  looks  at 
the  rose. 
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TH  E  position  of  a  steward 
in  Italy,  if  he  be  an  hon- 
est man,  is  necessarily  a 
position    of    continual 
friction  in  relation  to  the  tenantry, 
and  above  all  to  those  who,  as  in 
so  many  instances,  pay  in  kind  and 
pay   in    labour.       Their   perpetual 
effort  is  to  cheat,  and  his  to  frustrate 
their   cheating,    for  even  if  he  be 
himself  a  trickster  to  his  lord,  it  is 
not  to  his  interests  that  their  tricks 
should  succeed. 

To  Cyrille,  with  his  political 
views,  his  poetic  communism,  and 
his  genuine  tenderness  of  temper, 
it  was  a  daily  torment  to  mark, 
track,  and  prevent  the  continual 
petty  thefts  and  crooked  intrigues 
of  those  forest-squatters.  More 
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than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of 
writing  to  Adolfo  Gandolfo,  and 
begging  him  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  old  prince.  But  many 
reasons  restrained  him  :  in  the  first 
place,  gratitude ;  in  the  second, 
that  natural  reluctance  of  every 
high-spirited  man  to  confess  him- 
self beaten  ;  besides  this,  there  was 
always  a  feeling  which  had  entered 
into  him  of  affection  for  the  trees 
and  for  the  animals,  and  a  great 
sense  of  repose  in  the  dim  green 
solitudes  which  closed  in  around  his 
refuge.  If  he  went  away,  in  impa- 
tience and  thanklessness,  what  could 
await  him  ?  Only  the  stifling  life 
of  cities,  the  sordid  struggle  of 
intellect  with  want.  Where  again 
if  he  left  Le  Selve  would  he  see 
the  light  of  morning  on  the  snows 
of  Soracte  ?  Where  again  behold 
the  evening's  gold  gleam  on  the 
line  of  the  sea  by  Ostia?  Where 
smell  the  bourgeonning  blossoms  of 
the  lime  ?  Where  stroke  the  velvet 
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antlers  of  the  deer  ?  Where  watch 
the  nightingales  pluck  the  small 
white  moths  off  the  pale  azure  discs 
of  the  succory  ?  Where  see  the  day 
decline  in  pomp  behind  the  hoary 
boughs  of  oaks  which  as  saplings 
saw  the  armies  of  Theodoric  and 
of  Constantine  pass  beneath  their 
sapling  shadows  ;  the  spell  of 
Rome  held  him  and  the  sorcery 
of  Nature ;  of  that  Nature  which 
is  eternally  young,  yet  allied  with 
the  greatest  ages  of  the  earth. 

The  year  did  not  pass  without 
the  warning  of  the  women  to 
him  being  verified.  Once  a  bullet 
whistled  past  him  as  he  rode,  and 
cut  off  the  oak  leaves  at  his 
shoulder.  But  the  forest  growth 
hid  the  would-be  assassin  from 
his  sight ;  and  another  night,  when 
he  rode  over  the  wooden  bridge 
often  used  by  him  in  returning 
homeward,  the  planks  gave  way 
beneath  his  horse's  tread,  and  the 
animal  and  he  escaped  by  a  miracle 
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from  a  bad  fall  on  to  jagged  rocks 
and  into  deep  water  ;  and  when  he 
examined  it  by  daylight  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  timbers  had  been 
sawn  nearly  asunder,  so  as  to 
give  way  under  vibration.  But  of 
the  guilty  persons  there  was  no 
trace.  What  affected  him  more 
was  when  his  dog,  a  greyhound  of 
large  size  and  great  beauty,  sent  to 
him  by  Gandolfo,  was  found  dead 
one  noonday  stretched  out  on  the 
terrace,  with  all  the  signs  of  death, 
by  a  poison  which  the  woodlanders 
extracted  from  adders  which  they 
caught  and  robbed  of  their  venom, 
treating  it  as  they  did  also  the  poison 
of  the  night-shade,  and  the  hem- 
lock, and  the  corn-crowfoot,  in  a 
manner  learned  by  oral  recipes 
handed  down  from  remote  Etruscan 
times.  It  was  only  the  eldest  living 
son  who  received  that  teaching  from 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  in  turn 
passed  it  to  his  heir,  with  many 
another  dark  secret  of  subterranean 
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waters,  and  buried  passages,  and 
rock  tombs  and  hollow  ways  in 
which  a  fugitive  from  justice  might 
dwell  safely  many  a  year.  Muriella 
had  no  doubt  as  to  who  had  slain 
the  greyhound  ;  for  Alcide  was  so 
good-natured,  so  industrious,  so 
quiet,  by  comparison  with  his 
ordinary  habit,  that  she  felt  sure  he 
had  done  some  evil  successfully. 
Cyrille  offered  rewards  and  made 
investigations  as  to  the  dog's  death 
uselessly.  Concerning  his  own 
danger  he  said  nothing  ;  he  sent 
workmen  to  mend  the  bridge,  affect- 

o     ' 

ing  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
timber  had  been  rotten  and  old.  If 
any  were  disappointed  by  his  escape, 
they  kept  their  chagrin  to  them- 
selves and  bided  their  time. 

Vengeance  is  like  a  good  Faler- 
nian  or  Chianti  wine  ;  it  only 
mellows  with  keeping. 

After  the  pleasure  of  trapping  and 
shooting,  in  and  out  of  season,  the 
main  and  favourite  diversion  of  the 
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squatters  of  Le  Selve  was  smug- 
gling ;  the  smuggling  of  all  kinds  of 
game  netted  out  of  season,  of  in- 
geniously -  hidden  wines,  carried 
across  the  woods  from  the  Este 
districts  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
or  as  far  as  Nepi  and  Corneto ;  of 
charcoal  burned  by  themselves  from 
the  stolen  wood  of  the  violated 
groves  around  them,  and  taken  in 
sacks  under  the  walls  of  villages 
and  little  towns  ;  even  of  the  very 
pips  of  the  pine-cones  baked  in  their 
ovens  they  made  traffic,  and  carried 
them  away  and  sold  them  for  what 
they  could  get ;  they  took  every- 
thing across  the  forest  by  night,  with 
their  poor  starved  cows  or  buffaloes 
harnessed  to  the  wagons;  and  it  was 
not  only  the  small  gains  which  were 
dear  to  them  but  the  pleasure  in 
the  contraband  -  dealing,  and  the 
relish  of  cheating  the  gabellotti  at 
the  gates  of  the  capital  itself.  More 
than  one  of  them  had  stabbed  a 
guard  and  taken  to  the  hills,  where 
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such  a  fugitive  could  no  more  be 
traced  than  if  he  were  an  adder 
under  a  pile  of  stones.  The  ground 
was  honeycombed  with  subterranean 
places,  in  the  past  Etruscan  sepul- 
chres, now  the  storehouses  of  these 
men,  their  entrances  known  to  them 
alone,  and  their  retreat  safe  from 
discovery. 

"  Every  man  may  be  betrayed,  for 
Christo  was,"  said  Alcide  once  ;  "  but 
an  outlaw  is  almost  always  safe 
and  welcome." 

It  was  quite  true.  There  is  an 
universal  feeling  amongst  the 
people  of  fraternal  unison  against 
the  law  and  the  fiscal  agents  ;  and 
the  little  children  will  carry  bread 
and  wine  to  such  a  fugitive  from 
justice  and  never  speak,  or  tell 
where  they  have  found  him.  What- 
ever feud  there  might  be  between 
the  families  in  other  matters,  they  are 
of  one  accord,  of  strict  and  mutual 
support  concerning  their  enterprises 
in  smuggling  and  in  brigandage. 
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"This  contraband  carrying  is  an 
organised  conspiracy/'  said  Cyrille 
to  the  under-steward,  when  he  had 
become  aware  of  the  practice. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Fausto,  with  a 
gesture  of  indifference. 

4 'And  you  have  never  attempted 
to  put  it  down  ?  " 

"  No ;  before  me  nobody  ever 
did.  Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  right  ?  " 

Fausto  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is  right  or  it 
is  wrong.  It  has  always  been  done. 
The  people  would  not  like  it 
meddled  with,  be  sure.  They  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  their  rights." 

"  But  it  is  a  bad,  dangerous,  and 
dishonest  life." 

"They  do  not  see  it  so.  It 
pleases  them." 

"  And  you  connive  at  it  ?  " 

"It  hurts  nobody,"  said  Fausto 
sullenly.  "  There  is  no  thief  so  big 
as  the  Revenue." 

Cyrille  said  no  more  ;  but  he  re- 
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solved  to  make  an  example  of  the 
first  convoy  which  he  could  surprise. 
He  saw  that  Fausto,  for  some  gain 
of  his  own,  or  out  of  personal  fear, 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  practice.  He 
determined  to  lie  in  waiting  himself 
to  hear  the  wagon  wheels  passing 
over  the  road  on  the  first  moonless 
night  after  this  conversation.  He 
understood  why  he  had  so  often 
heard  afar  off  in  the  still  hours 
after  midnight  the  faint  grinding 
of  wheels  on  rutty  paths,  and  the 
far-off  voices  of  swearing  men.  He 
took  up  his  stand  where  three  wood- 
land paths  met,  on  the  edge  of  the 
only  road  which  led  across  the 
woods  of  the  Gandolfo  to  Monte  - 
fiascone  northwards,  and  south-west- 
wards to  Rome.  He  hacl  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  frequent 
route  with  the  forest  thieves. 

He  was  alone,  for  he  trusted  no 
one  enough  to  ask  their  company. 
It  was  pitch  dark  ;  the  moving  of 
night  birds  and  beasts  was  audible 
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as  they  stirred  in  branch  or  brake  ; 
a  deep  runlet  of  water  fell  down 
through  the  undergrowth,  rippling 
and  splashing.  He  had  a  seven- 
chambered  revolver  in  his  belt ;  he 
hoped  not  to  be  forced  to  use  it.  It 
was  extremely  cold,  as  nights  in 
February  are  even  in  the  south  ;  but 
he  had  known  what  it  was  to  pace 
up  and  down  on  guard  on  the  ter- 
races of  Gatschina  when  snow  was 
six  feet  deep  around,  and  the  cold  of 
the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter  had  small 
terrors  for  him.  He  stood  immov- 
able, his  back  against  the  trunk  of  an 
ilex  tree ;  his  repeating  watch  told 
him  that  five  quarters  had  passed 
since  he  came  there.  He  was  not 
sure  that  the  smugglers  were  out  this 
night,  though  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve so.  It  might  well  be  that  he 
had  come  there  for  nothing ;  but 
he  was  resolved  to  wait  until  the 
dawn. 

At  last,  in  the  darkness  and  still- 
ness, he  heard  the  distant  sound  of 
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cleft  hoofs  moving  through  muddy 
earth,  and  springless  carts  groaning 
as  the  rough  wooden  spokeless  discs 
of  the  wheels  alone  can  groan  on 
their  rusty  axles.  All  the  soldier  in 
him  was  roused  ;  he  had  not  felt  so 
much  alive  since  the  day  that  he 
had  passed  the  frontier  of  his 
country.  They  were  distant  per- 
haps half  a  mile.  By  one  of  these 
three  paths  fronting  him  they  were 
forced  to  enter  on  the  high-road ; 
there  was  no  other.  Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  creaking  of  the 
carts,  the  crushing  of  the  soil,  the 
low  voices  of  men  :  he  waited  until 
he  could  hear  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  cattle,  then  he  flashed  a 
lantern  on  them,  and  levelled  his 
revolver. 

"  It  is  I  —  halt!  "  he  said  in  a 
clear  voice. 

They  instinctively  pulled  the 
buffaloes  backward,  and  fell  back 
themselves  one  against  another. 
They  thought  he  had  guards  with 
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him.  The  cattle  paused  willingly, 
the  gasping  of  their  breath,  the 
blowing  of  their  nostrils,  sounding 
painfully  on  the  stillness. 

"  Stir  not  a  step,  or  you  are  dead 
men,"  he  said  to  them.  "  You  are 
carrying  contraband." 

He  was  by  no  means  certain 
what  they  had  with  them,  but  his 
venture  sped  home.  They  had 
crapes  over  their  faces.  They  had 
charcoal  and  game  in  their  carts. 
They  huddled  together  in  fear,  and 
did  not  speak  lest  he  should  recog- 
nise their  voices.  There  were  three 
carts,  yoked  severally  to  four 
buffaloes  and  two  cows  ;  the  men 
were  but  three.  They  had  no 
firearms,  only  their  knives.  They 
eyed  him  evilly,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  strike  him.  His  re- 
volver, they  knew,  would  be 
quicker  than  their  steel ;  and  they 
thought  that  he  had  armed  force 
behind  him  hidden  in  the  brake. 
They  muttered  under  their  breath 
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dreadful  curses  against  him,  but 
they  did  not  rebel. 

"  Take  your  carts  to  the  Fattoria," 
he  said.  "  Go  on  before  me.  If 
you  stir  out  of  the  road  a  bullet  will 
find  you." 

Sullenly  but  timidly  they  pulled 
their  cattle  across  out  of  the  high- 
road, and  into  the  avenue  which 
led  to  the  house.  He  walked 
behind  them,  his  revolver  covering 
them,  as  they  knew  and  felt  in 
every  nerve  of  their  spines.  Cattle 
move  slowly  on  the  best  of  roads, 
and  this  road  was  thick  with  half- 
frozen  mud,  and  crossed  by  runlets 
of  water,  and  the  beasts  splashed 
heavily  through  the  slush  on  their 
leaden-footed  way. 

But  at  last  the  half-mile  of  dis- 
tance was  traversed,  and  the  lamp 
burning  before  a  shrine  on  the 
balustrade  before  the  house  shone 
across  the  sward  like  a  beacon.  To 
his  infinite  surprise,  no  one  of  the 
men  had  attempted  any  rebellion. 
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He  fired  a  shot  in  the  air,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  household 
tumbled  up  from  their  slumbers  and 
came  out,  as  he  had  bade  them  do- 
when  they  should  hear  the  signal, 
with  arms  and  torches.  He  caused 
the  cattle  to  be  stabled,  the  carts 
with  their  loads  locked  up  in  an  out- 
house, and  consigned  the  prisoners 
to  one  of  the  strong-rooms  made  for 
such  use  in  earlier  ages.  When  he 
saw  their  faces  he  recognised  in 
one  the  peasant  Alcide.  He  was 
amazed  at  the  extreme  ease  of 
his  own  victory  ;  what  to  do  with 
it  was  more  perplexing. 

"Take  them  bread  and  water, 
Caterina,"  he  said  to  her. 

"  Not  I,  sir.  Let  the  rogues 
fast." 

11  If  you  will  not,  I  must." 

She  obeyed,  with  great  reluctance. 

"  Think  of  yourself,  sir,"  she 
said  when  she  returned.  "  Get  to 
rest." 

"  No,    I   shall  remain  up ;   I   do 
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not  altogether  trust  our  household. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  tribal  feel- 
ing in  your  woods." 

"Is  that  why  you  went  alone, 
sir?" 

"  Yes." 

Caterina  groaned  aloud.  "  'Tis 
sheer  madness.  I  wonder  they  did 
not  knife  you  like  a  sheep.  You 
trust  too  much  to  that  little  steel 
honeycomb  of  yours." 

"  One  can  only  die  once,"  said 
Cyrille,  and  thought  :  "  I  died  when 
I  left  my  love  and  my  country." 

He  remained  the  rest  of  the  night 
.awake  and  armed ;  seated  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  where  he  could  hear  the 
slightest  movement  which  might 
take  place  in  any  of  the  long  stone 
passages  and  basement  chambers. 

There  was  no  sound  anywhere 
till  the  cocks  crowed  at  dawn.  An 
hour  after  sunrise  he  had  the  men 
whom  he  had  captured  brought 
before  him.  In  one  he  recognised, 
as  he  expected  to  do,  the  peasant 
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Alcide  ;  the  other  two  were  neigh- 
bours of  his,  young,  unintelligent, 
ill-looking  boors  who  had  followed 
Alcide's  lead. 

The  dark-browed,  lean,  unwashed 
man  scowled  at  him  as  he  had  done 
in  the  death- chamber  of  the  old 
Adamo  ;  his  eyes  were  like  jewels 
and  scintillated  dangerously.  He 
had  been  disarmed  when  brought 
there,  but  his  fingers  fingered 
nervously  at  his  hairy  breast  seek- 
ing the  poignard  which  was  always 
used  to  lie  within  his  belt.  Cyrille 
cross-questioned  him  minutely,  but 
failed  to  get  any  confession  out  of 
him. 

"  You  took  me  in  the  act,"  he 
said  sullenly.  "  Make  what  you 
can  of  that." 

In  his  own  mind  Alcide  was 
certain  that  his  niece  had  betrayed 
him  ;  but  he  would  let  no  word 
escape  him  which  could  be  construed 
into  confession  or  facilitate  con- 
demnation. 
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The  theft  of  the  charcoal  and 
game,  and  the  intent  to  run  them 
contraband,  were  evident,  and  he 
did  not  deny  them  ;  but  he  did 
not  admit  either.  He  left  his 
accuser  to  collect  evidence  as  he 
could. 

There  was  enough  of  it  to  justify 
Cyrille  in  sending  him  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  nearest  guardhouse, 
which  was  a  dozen  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  woods. 

It  would  have  been  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue,  and  Alcide 
would  have  had  a  year  or  more  of 
prison;  his  companions,  more  excus- 
able, as  tempted  by  him,  perhaps 
less. 

But  his  present  judge  was  a  man 
who  held  the  creeds  of  Tolstoi  ; 
who  abhorred  the  eye  for  an  eye 
and  tooth  for  a  tooth  of  modern 
legislation  ;  who  had  infinite  com- 
passion for  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  even  for  the  most  vicious.  He 
took  a  course  which  he  thought 
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would  be  just  both  for  his  em- 
ployers and  to  the  thief. 

"  I  could  send  you  to  take  your 
trial,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  and 
your  trial  would  undoubtedly  end  in 
your  conviction.  I  perhaps  shall 
do  wrong  if  I  spare  you.  But  my 
employers  leave  me  large  discretion, 
and  I  shall  exercise  it  in  your  favour. 
I  confiscate  the  stolen  charcoal ;  it 
is  the  property  of  my  masters  ;  and 
the  game  I  shall  send  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  Rome  ;  but  I  will  restore  to 
you  your  carts  and  cattle,  and  I  will 
set  you  free.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to 
offend  no  more." 

Alcide's  face  did  not  change  ; 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly  ; 
the  other  two  offenders  fell  on  their 
knees  and  blessed  the  saints,  and 
swore  their  willingness  to  lead  a 
cleanly  life. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking, 
Alcide  ? "  said  Cyrille,  looking  at 
the  dark  savage,  sunburnt  face  of 
Muriella's  uncle,  with  its  glittering 
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eyes   and  its   deep  lines  of  dirt  and 
smoke. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  you  have 
not  learned  much  since  you  have 
come  here ! "  replied  the  man  in 
tones  of  rasping  contempt. 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  a  fool  to 
spare  you  ?  " 

Alcide  showed  his  white  even 
teeth  flashing  in  his  swarthy  face 
with  a  grin  of  satirical  scorn.  He 
did  not  answer  in  words. 

"  I  fear  that  I  am,"  said  Cyrille. 
"  But  I  have  given  you  my  word. 
I  cannot  withdraw  it  now.  If  any 
hear  of  this  matter  it  will  not  be 
from  me.  Go.  You  are  free. 
Your  knife  will  be  given  back  to 
you.  Treat  your  cattle  decently 
if  you  know  how ;  and  if  I  take 
you,  when  engaged  in  this  work,  a 
second  time,  I  shall  not  spare 
you." 

Alcide  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
went  out  of  the  chamber  without  a 
word  of  gratitude. 
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"The  girl  betrayed  me  to  him," 
he  thought.  "  Thank  him  ?  Not 
I !  What  does  he  here  ?  Inter- 
loper, and  spy,  and  meddler.  He 
drew  me  before  him  last  night  as 
if  I  had  been  an  ox.  I  will  be 
quits  with  him  before  long." 

"He  dealt  better  with  you  than 
you  deserve,  you  gallows-bird,"  said 
Caterina,  as  he  went  across  the 
courtyard.  Alcide  showed  his 
white  even  teeth  again  like  a 
wolfs,  and  grinned  in  her  face. 

No  one  had  betrayed  him. 
Cyrille's  own  observations  had  alone 
furnished  him  with  indices  which 
he  had  followed  up  to  proof.  But 
the  Italian  always  believes  betrayal 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  disaster,  public 
or  private,  and  these  men  were 
convinced  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed ;  their  suspicions  settled, 
naturally,  on  Muriella.  "  She  was 
ever  an  unnatural,  ill-feeling  wench," 
said  Alcide.  "  Always  caring  for 
birds  and  beasts  and  reptiles,  and 
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frowning  where  we  laughed.  It  is 
but  of  a  piece  with  her  to  serve 
the  stranger  and  rob  us  all." 

But  he  did  not  let  her  see  his 
suspicions  since  he  had  no  confir- 
mation of  them  ;  he,  indeed,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  be  civil  and  flatter 
her.  "If  you  can  make  our  poor 
girls  like  yourself  we  shall  thank 
you,"  he  said  more  than  once. 
" 'Tis  those  good  ways  your 
mother  taught  you ;  they  were 
never  in  our  wild  blood." 

Muriella  weighed  his  compli- 
ments at  their  right  worth,  and 
distrusted  all  he  said  ;  but  she  did 
not  know  how  passionately  he 
hated  her.  He  was  a  bad  man, 
she  knew,  but  after  all  he  was 
her  father's  brother,  and  had  given 
her  a  home,  such  as  it  was.  It  was 
miserable  in  many  wrays,  and  made 
more  so  than  it  need  have  been  by 
filth  and  want  of  thrift ;  but  it  was 
a  home ;  it  saved  her  from  that 
errant  and  lonely  life  which  brings 
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down  on  any  woman  so  much 
contempt  and  derision,  and  in  a 
rough  way  they  estimated  her  use 
to  them  and  feared  to  lose  her. 
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winter  passed,  and 
no  one  of  the  threats 
against  the  steward  had 
been  fulfilled.  The 
woods  with  earliest  February  were 
again  filled  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  hellebore,  earliest  and  sweetest 
herald  of  the  spring. 

"  They  will  do  nothing  now,  the 
days  are  lengthening,"  thought 
Muriella,  as  her  nostrils  breathed 
that  pungent  perfume  of  the  pale 
green  bells,  which  she  associated  in 
fancy  with  that  lady  of  the  north 
whom  she  vaguely  and  wistfully 
envied.  But  though  she  strove  to 
persuade  herself  of  this  she  felt  no 
certainty. 

Short  days  or  long,  dark  nights 
or  fine,  are  all  one  and  the  same 
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to  those  who  hate  another,  and  the 
quietude  and  comparative  industry 
of  her  relatives  filled  her  with  ap- 
prehension as  to  what  evils  such 
unwonted  virtues  might  pertain. 

Her  uncles  were  certain  she 
was  a  spy  of  the  steward's,  and  said 
nothing  before  her  which  they 
would  not  have  had  repeated 
from  the  tree-tops.  But  the  wife 
of  Alcide  was  imprudent,  and  let 
dark  innuendoes  fall  from  her. 

"  White  birds  that  come  from 
the  North  do  not  always  live  to  go 
back  there,"  she  said  once,  and 
once  again  said,  "  Le  Selve  is  full 
of  trees,  but  the  trees  can  bear 
three  fruits — fire,  and  steel,  and 
lead." 

Muriella  knew  that  they  could 
wait  patiently  for  years  when  they 
meditated  a  revenge,  but  that  they 
would  strike  in  the  end  as  unerr- 
ingly as  the  gerfalcon  struck  the 
wood-pigeon. 

Meantime    the  saints  were   long 
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in  answering ;  perhaps  what  she 
had  done  had  been  too  insigni- 
ficant, yet  she  could  not  think  so  ; 
they  would  be  too  generous  to 
despise,  too  merciful  to  reject  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated  to  herself 
again  and  again  that  winter-time; 
"  I  will  pray  always." 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  and 
she  had  no  sign  from  heaven.  Once 
she  said  to  Cyrille  : 

"  Do  they  not  call  you  home  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  in  surprise  ; 
"  what  makes  you  think  of  things 
which  can  never  be  ?  " 

"You  will  go  home,"  she  re- 
peated. 

Yet  if  her  prayer  were  granted, 
she  knew  that  he  would  go  away 
from  these  woods  for  ever ;  that  his 
unknown  love,  of  whom  she  thought 
as  crowned  with  green  hellebore 
and  clothed  with  the  stars,  would 
stretch  her  arms  out  from  the  mists 
and  take  him. 

Meantime  the  beautiful  springtime 
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came  and  went,  with  the  song  of 
nightingales  in  the  laurel  shadows, 
and  the  cuckoos  calling  from  the 
pines,  and  the  marvellous  flora  of 
the  Agro  Romano  in  blossom  all 
through  the  woods. 

The  long  hot  summer  succeeded, 
with  water-lilies,  white  and  gold, 
on  all  the  pools.  In  these  woods 
there  is  something  of  a  tropical 
heat ;  their  deep  shade  does  not 
bring  coolness,  for  it  excludes  air ; 
it  is  delightful  to  the  eyes,  but  to 
the  lungs  humid  and  oppressive. 
Oftentimes  for  weeks  not  a  breath 
stirs  the  pendant  foliage  ;  when 
there  is  fever  and  ague  on  the 
plains  around  Rome,  there  is 
danger  here  in  the  forest  in  the 
sultry  nights  and  on  the  stagnant 
waters.  In  the  higher  woods  there 
is  less  danger,  but  down  in  the 
marshes  where  the  mosquitoes  hum 
in  vast  clouds,  and  the  swamps  dry 
up  and  crack,  and  the  horse-flies 
swarm  in  myriads,  and  the  toads 
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and  the  frogs  die  of  drought,  it 
were  as  much  as  life  were  worth 
to  sleep  there  through  a  summer 
night.  There  was  much  sickness 
this  year  amongst  the  woodlanders, 
and  Cyrille  supplied  as  far  as  he 
could  the  place  of  medical  aid. 
The  remedies  for  such  fevers  were 
simple  ;  and  the  greatest  obstacle 
he  encountered  was  in  the  bodily 
filth  of  the  people  and  their  fear  of 
fresh  air.  They,  who  in  health 
worked  all  day  long  in  the  air  in 
all  weathers,  falling  sick  huddled 
together  in  a  foul  corner,  and  shut 
their  wooden  windows  close.  But 
though  he  saved  their  lives,  they 
hated  him  all  the  more.  The 
report  spread  amongst  them  that 
he  had  poisoned  the  watersprings 
because  he  wanted  the  woods  clear 
of  the  squatters  ;  and  this  prepos- 
terous tale  found  willing  and  credu- 

O 

lous  believers. 

"  Truly,"  he  thought  bitterly,    "  I 
had  better  let  them  drop  like  mur- 
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rained  sheep.  For  what  crime 
does  one  pay  half  as  dear  as  for 
the  madness  of  trying  to  serve  one's 
fellow-men  ?  " 

But  he  continued  to  do  what 
he  could,  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  despite  of  their  evil  glances 
and  their  muttered  curses,  and  of 
the  fingers  thrust  out  at  him  in 
exorcism. 

Thus  in  the  long  course  of  breath- 
less weeks  the  summer  drew  to  an 
end,  and  every  day  the  thirsty 
glades  looked  for  rain,  and  the 
parched  pools  and  dried-up  water- 
ways hungered  for  the  first  storm 
in  vain. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  hot 
day  in  September.  The  air  was 
heavy  and  the  sky  dull.  He  had 
been  out  all  day  on  his  usual  rounds, 
and  came  in  as  the  sun  set  to  his 
evening  meal.  He  was  thirsty 
and  tired ;  he  had  eaten  nothing 
all  day.  The  colourless  leaden 
heat  made  him  think  of  summer 
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on  his  native  plains,  and  even  the 
distant  horizons  were  veiled  by 
the  gray  malarious  vapours  rising 
from  the  soil.  The  courtyard 
seemed  to  him  unusually  still  as 
he  passed  through  it.  There  was 
no  one  about,  not  even  a  stable- 
lad. 

Only  a  man  on  a  mule,  with  a 
horn  slung  at  his  shoulder,  and 
some  sacks  on  his  saddle,  was  riding 
out  of  one  of  the  gates  he  entered. 
He  saw  it  was  a  letter-carrier  from 
Ronciglione. 

The  post  was  a  rare  thing  in  these 
districts  ;  scarcely  anyone,  in  an 
area  of  a  hundred  miles  square,  could 
read,  still  less  write.  Once  in  half 
a  year  Caterina  received  news  from 
a  son  who  was  a  trader  in  Brazil, 
and  another  son  who  was  a  soldier  in 
Eritrea,  and  Fausto  had  occasional 
correspondence  concerning  stallions 
or  brood  mares  to  be  bought  or  sold, 
or  bulls  and  rams  to  be  had  for  the 
hiring,  but  these  were  very  rarely  ; 
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business  was  done  on  horseback 
and  by  word  of  mouth  in  these 
districts ;  and  to  Cyrille  himself  no 
single  message  had  ever  come  since 
he  had  first  entered  the  shadows  of 
Le  Selve.  Absolute  silence  had 
fallen  between  him  and  his  own 
land  and  his  own  people  ;  he  hoped 
that  they  believed  him  dead.  The 
Gandolfo  had  promised  him  secrecy 
as  to  his  existence  and  employment, 
and  the  most  that  he  could  hope  for 
was  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  poor  substitute  for 
resignation  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  constant  occupation  and  un- 
disturbed work. 

His  mother  had  been  in  her 
grave  some  years.  There  was  no 
one  living,  he  thought  bitterly, 
who  loved  him  well  enough  to  en- 
deavour to  learn  his  fate.  His 
family,  doubtless,  and  all  those  who 
had  once  formed  his  world,  thought 
him  dead,  and  better  dead,  in  some 
nameless  foreign  grave. 
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Therefore  his  heart  stood  still 
with  surprise  and  emotion  as  he 
returned  this  day  from  his  usual 
rounds,  and  was  met  by  Caterina, 
who  cried  to  him  : 

"  The  post-boy  has  been  here, 
sir ;  the  post  from  Ronciglione  ; 
dead  beat  he  was,  and  glad  enough 
of  bit  and  sup  ;  he  brought  a  letter 
for  you  ;  'tis  on  your  table  in  your 
chamber." 

He  ascended  the  staircase  with 
beating  pulse,  and  noticed  not  that 
the  curious  goodwill  of  Caterina 
brought  her  up  after  him  and  kept 
her  at  the  doorway. 

There  was  a  large  square  en- 
velope lying  on  the  table,  stamped 
with  the  postmarks  of  his  native 
land,  and  sealed  with  a  cypher 
which  he  knew. 

He  tore  it  open. 

All  it  contained  was  a  photograph 
of  a  woman's  head  and  shoulders  ; 
a  likeness  of  the  face  which  was 
always  in  his  dreams  by  night  and 
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by  day.      Under   the   portrait   was 
written  : 

"  Je  seraia  Rome  en  hiver. 

"  Marie" 

It  was  to  him  as  though  heaven 
had  opened.  His  limbs  shook 
as  with  palsy,  his  breath  came 
in  deep-drawn  sobs ;  he  pressed 
the  portrait  to  his  lips  and  to  his 
heart. 

He  was  no  more  alone.  He  was 
no  more  without  a  future.  He  did 
not  ask  or  care  how  she  had  found 
his  refuge  or  learned  his  fate,  how 
she  had  traced  him,  what  she  knew, 
what  they  could  be  or  could  not  be 
to  each  other ;  it  was  enough  that 
she  remembered ;  that  she  was 
faithful  ;  that  in  a  few  months  she 
would  be  near  him  there,  where 
the  golden  rays  of  the  cross  sparkled 
in  the  soft  azure  of  summer  eves 
above  Rome.  It  was  an  ecstasy 
so  great,  so  unlocked  for,  so  over- 
whelming, that  it  utterly  unmanned 
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him  ;  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
wept. 

Caterina,  looking  on  from  the 
entrance,  closed  the  door  softly,  and 
went  down  the  stairs. 

The  sultry  day  was  ended  ;  the 
sun  had  set.  Far  to  the  west  on 
the  Campagna  the  fever  mists  were 
drifting  in  pale  haze,  like  the  wraiths 
of  the  multitudes  of  dead  whose 
dust  made  up  the  soil.  The  Anio, 
shrunken  to  a  runlet  in  its  bed,  was 
slow  and  almost  stagnant.  The 
distant  Tiber  was  discernible  by  the 
thread  of  fog  which  hung  over  its 
course.  In  the  woods  themselves 
the  heat  was  noiseless  and  dusky 
and  oppressive  ;  the  great  ilex 
avenues  looked  black  as  the  sacri- 
ficial groves  of  old.  Yet  never  to 
him,  not  in  April  radiance  or 
autumn  glory,  had  the  scene  looked 
so  fair.  Evening  closed  in,  an  even- 
ing hot  and  heavy,  without  any 
moon  or  any  breath  of  air,  but  he 
sat  in  a  rapture  of  memory  and  of 
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hope  beside  one  of  the  large  win- 
dows, of  which  the  embrasure  fronted 
the  north.  The  light  from  his  own 
oil  lamp  within  shone  on  the  marbles 
of  the  balustrade  outside,  and  across 
a  few  yards  of  the  rough  grassland 
beyond  it.  Farther  than  that  was 
all  quite  dark,  for  the  heat-mists 
made  the  light  of  the  stars  dim. 
Now  and  then  an  owl  flew  by 
hooting ;  many  had  their  dwelling 
in  the  roof;  and  scores  of  large 
bats  rushed  to  and  fro  pursuing 
the  invisible  insect  -  life  of  the 
night. 

At  any  other  time  it  might  have 
struck  him  that  the  house  was  un- 
usually silent ;  that  there  was  not 
the  noise  of  women's  chatter,  or  of 
men's  laughter  and  altercation,  such 
as  usually  rose  up  from  court  and 
stable  and  outhouse  when  the  day 
was  done.  All  was  so  still  that 
the  place  might  have  been  a 
monastery,  with  every  cell  closed, 
and  every  friar  sleeping. 
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But  at  this  moment  of  supreme 
happiness,  happiness  which  seemed 
almost  reunion,  with  that  portrait  in 
his  hands,  and  under  his  eyes,  and 
that  vague,  ineffable  promise  written 
for  the  future  beneath  it,  he  would 
have  scarcely  been  sensible  if  the 
volcanic  fires  which  slept  under  the 
tufa  around  had  burst  the  soil  and 
thundered  through  the  woods. 

He  was  happy.  Once  more  he 
was  happy,  in  despite  of  exile,  of 
poverty,  of  attainder,  of  ruin. 

Those  fair  eyes  looked  at  him 
with  the  gaze  he  knew  so  well,  and 
those  fair  lips  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
faithful." 
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OW  long  he  had  sat 
there  since  he  had 
entered  the  chamber 
he  did  not  know  ;  he 
had  had  no  consciousness  of  the 
old  woman  having  entered  the 
room  with  the  lamp,  and  having 
told  him  that  his  dinner  awaited 
him  in  the  smaller  room  beyond. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
roused  himself  to  a  perception  of 
her  voice,  when  she  stood  again  at 
his  elbow,  and  called  him  thrice  in 
a  low,  shrill,  startled  voice. 

"  Let  me  alone,  my  friend,"  he 
said  to  her ;  "  I  am  occupied — I 
do  not  need  to  dine." 

"It  is  not  that.  Hearken!" 
said  Caterina,  and  something  in 
her  tone  awakened  him  to  attention. 
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"  Sir — sir — there  is   no  one   in  the 
house." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"No  one  in  the  house?  There 
must  be  some  of  the  men — some  of 
the  women.  Have  they  not 
supped  ?  " 

"That  is  it,  sir,"  she  answered. 
"  Supper-hour  is  long  past,  and 
never  yet  did  they  fail  to  get  to- 
gether to  fill  their  bellies.  Save 
old  Matteo,  who  is  daft,  and 
Dreina,  who  is  lame,  there  is  not 
a  soul  in  the  place.  There  must  be 
some  meaning  in  it,  sir.  Never 
did  my  folks  dare  to  cross  the 
threshold  without  leave." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Cyrille,  as 
he  comprehended  the  singularity 
of  her  intelligence.  "  They  do 
indeed  obey  you  usually  like  chil- 
dren. Where  can  they  all  be 
gone  ?  " 

"The  Lord  knows,  sir.  But  I 
am  afraid " 

Her  ruddy  face  was  blanched. 
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"  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  " 

"  That  they  have  left  the  house 
because  they  know  there  will  be  an 
attack  on  it." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Possible  enough.  People  who 
are  warned  and  do  not  wish  to  take 
either  side  always  go  away  like  this. 
Matteo  is  daft,  but  even  he  knows 
something  ;  he  laughs,  and  draws 
his  finger  across  his  throat.  Dreina 
is  crying,  but  will  not  speak  though 
I  beat  her.  You  had  best  close 
the  windows,  sir,  and  fasten  up  the 
doors." 

He  still  scarcely  gathered  the  full 
meaning  of  her  words  ;  his  brain 
was  still  dizzy  with  the  sweetness 
of  sudden  hope,  the  rush  of  reviv- 
ing memories,  and  he  had  never 
been  alive  to  the  true  dangers  of 
the  life  around  him,  to  its  enmities, 
its  risks,  its  possibilities.  He 
meant  so  well  by  the  people,  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  believe  that 
they  meant  less  well  by  him. 
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"  You  must  be  mistaken,"  he  said 
to  the  old  woman.  "The  house- 
hold must  be  playing  you  some 
trick  to  affright  you.  Let  us  go 
and  look  over  the  outbuildings. 
The  guardiani  must  at  least  be 
about  the  place." 

He  put  the  portrait  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  breast,  and  buttoned 
his  coat  over  it ;  then  he  took  his 
revolver  from  the  table  and  put  it 
in  his  chest-pocket. 

"  Do  not  go  out  of  doors,  sir," 
said  Caterina,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  "I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  of  our  men  within 
call  anywhere,  and  who  knows  what 
gang  of  thieves  and  ruffians  may 
not  be  hid  all  round  already?  If 
you  knew  the  things  I  have  seen 
in  my  youth  and  my  womanhood ! 
I  fear  me  you  will  meet  your  God 
to-night,  for  there  is  no  hand  but 
your  own  to  defend  you  !  " 

This  time  he  believed  her ;  he 
saw  that  whether  she  deceived 
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herself  or   not,  she    thought   some 
deadly  peril  awaited  himself. 

"  What  will  they  do?"  he  asked, 
"and  why  should  they  seek  to 
kill  me  ?  " 

She  answered  almost  sullenly  : 

"  I  have  told  you  a  score  of 
times,  and  so  has  the  girl  Muriella, 
that  you  are  hated  because  you  are 
a  stranger,  a  meddler,  as  folks 
think,  a  reformer  as  you  call  it. 
You  would  never  believe  us  because 
we  were  women.  Well,  this  night 
I  fear  you  will  find  we  said  truth. 
But  let  us  waste  no  time  in  talk. 
Let  us  fasten  up  the  doors.  They 
are  strong  ;  they  have  stood  a  siege 
before  now." 

"  I  shall  look  a  poor  cowardly 
fool  if  the  household  return." 

"  They  will  not  return,  sir,  till 
they  see  the  house  ablaze." 

"  Good  heavens  !  Do  you  know 
this  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  it,  for  if  I 
had  heard  tell  of  it,  I  should  have 
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told  you,  and  you  could  have  got 
the  carabineers  or  the  soldiery 
here  ;  but  I  know  what  an  empty 
house  like  this  means,  when  there 
are  forty  folks  all  gone  out  of  it 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
errand,  and  I  know  that  the  wood- 
landers  of  Le  Selve  are  no  lambs." 

He  was  silent  a  moment  ;  then 
he  said  : 

"  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly, 
Caterina.  As  for  you,  slip  out 
while  you  can,  and  hide  in  the  out- 
houses or  the  underwood  till  morn- 
ing. You  cannot  alter  my  fate.  Do 
not  stay  to  share  it." 

"  I  am  no  poltroon,  sir,  and  my 
years  anyhow  cannot  be  many. 
Come  to  work." 

She  led  the  way  carrying  the 
lamp,  and  held  the  light  up  whilst 
he  put  up  the  enormous  bars  and 
turned  the  gigantic  keys  of  the  iron- 
barred  doors,  and  shut  and  bolted 
the  shutters.  There  was  no  sound 
without.  The  imbecile  Matteo  and 
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the  lame  woman  Dreina  he  drove, 
as  a  precaution,  into  a  little  room 
off  the  kitchen,  which  had  no  com- 
munication with  the  outer  court,  and 
locked  them  in  there.  The  woman 
would  not  speak. 

He  caused  Caterina  to  light  as 
many  lamps  as  there  were  in  the 
building,  and  placed  them  in  various 
corridors  and  chambers  ;  he  looked 
for  the  guns  belonging  to  the  men, 
but  they  were  gone,  and  those  of 
the  under-steward  likewise. 

"  Fausto  must  be  in  this  matter," 
he  said  to  Caterina. 

"  He  is  probably  the  mainspring 
of  it,  sir,"  she  answered.  "  But  no 
one  will  ever  prove  it  on  him.  He 
went  away  yesterday  eve  to  go 
to  shoot  in  the  macchia  over  by 
Ostia ;  there  is  no  close  time  there. 
You  recollect  he  asked  your  leave 
to  go  and  buy  cattle ;  but  he  told 
several  of  the  men  he  was  going 
shooting.  If  this  plan  succeed,  he 
will  come  back  and  act  innocence. 
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If  it  fail,  he  will  take  ship  to  one  of 
the  Americas.  He  has  feathered 
his  nest." 

"He  did  ask  leave — yes,"  replied 
Cyrille,  still  incredulous.  "  But  after 
all,  there  may  be  nothing  of  what 
you  think ;  your  lads  and  lasses  may 
only  have  taken  holiday." 

"  They  have  taken  holiday,  sir, 
indeed,"  said  Caterina  grimly.  She 
was  angered  against  him  for  his 
incredulity.  To  her  the  conspiracy 
was  clear  as  crystal. 

He  was  still  very  doubtful  of  the 
truth  of  her  suspicions,  but  he 
thought  it  well  to  take  such  measures 
for  protection  as  he  could.  He 
made  the  basement  as  safe  from 
attack  as  he  could  with  the  means 
at  his  disposal,  and  no  man's 
strength  to  aid  him,  and  closed  all 
passages  which  led  outward  ;  there 
were  some  subterranean  passages,  of 
the  existence  even  of  which  he  had 
possessed  no  previous  knowledge. 
Caterina  showed  him  an  iron 
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door  in  the  side  of  a  well.  The  door 
was  just  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  which  glimmered  far  down 
below;  steps  in  the  stonework 
descended  to  it. 

"It  goes  out  to  the  woods  under 
the  long  avenue,  and  opens  up 
under  that  great  ilex  which  they 
call  Pope  Paul's,"  she  said.  "  You 
might  get  away  so  if  you  would. 
The  passage  is  low  and  narrow,  but 
it  has  been  kept  clear.  You  know 
the  woods  well  enough  to  find  your 
way  at  daybreak  to  the  guard- 
house." 

"  I  could  not  hide  and  fly  like 
that,"  answered  Cyrille.  "  I  am 
placed  in  charge  here.  I  can  only 
lay  down  my  charge  with  my  life." 

Caterina  nodded  in  approval,  but 
sighed. 

"  If  you  will  not  fly,  they  will 
have  you  before  the  night  is  passed. 
'Tis  a  conspiracy  of  the  whole  Selve 
folk." 

She  knew  nothing,  but  she  had 
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many  memories,  and  she  was  a 
native  of  the  woods. 

"  Did  they  not  poison  your 
dog  ?  "  she  added. 

When  he  had  made  all  as  secure 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  (and 
he  thought,  except  against  explos- 
ives or  petroleum,  the  doors  would 
stand  all  night),  he  went  up  to  an 
open  loggia  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  with  a  dark  lanthorn,  and 
thence  looked  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  On  a  clear  night  he 
could  see  from  the  light  at  Palo  on 
the  west  to  the  Sabine  Hills  and  to 
Saracte  on  the  east.  Many  a  night 
in  the  full  moonlight  he  had  traced 
the  profiles  of  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains lying  like  the  silver  waves 
of  a  phosphorescent  sea.  Now 
they  were  all  hidden  under  a  haze 
of  heat  and  vapour  ;  he  could 
scarcely  distinguish  farther  than 
the  stone  benches  and  balustrades 
immediately  below,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  nearest  trees. 
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The  stillness  was  intense.  Lean- 
ing against  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  loggia,  invisible  to  anyone  who 
might  be  below,  he  waited  and 
listened.  But  the  sense  of  the 
possible  peril  near  was  less  realised 
by  him  than  the  knowledge  of 
the  happiness  which  had  come 
across  steppe  and  mountain,  and 
plain  and  forest,  to  bring  him  its 
blessing. 

With  all  the  tide  of  recovered 
hope  coursing  like  warm  wine 
through  his  veins,  he  could  not 
believe  that  he  was  about  to  be 
besieged  like  a  rat  in  his  hole, 
hunted  out  like  a  fox  from  his 
earth.  The  man  whom  Princess 
Marie  loved,  whom  she  remem- 
bered, whom  she  smiled  on  in 
banishment,  disgrace,  and  poverty, 
must  wear  an  amulet  too  potent, 
he  thought,  to  be  done  to  death 
by  a  tribe  of  ingrate  peasants. 
There  could  not  be  such  devilish 
derision  in  fate,  that  at  the  very 
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moment  when  his  barren  life  blos- 
somed like  the  rose,  it  was  to  be 
cut  down  by  a  yelling  rabble 
against  whom  he  had  no  sin  but  to 
have  served  them  in  sickness  and 
to  his  own  peril. 

He  leaned  against  the  marble 
pilaster,  and  let  his  thoughts  drift 
away  from  the  present  hour  to  the 
past,  which  was  so  dear ;  to  the 
future,  which  was  still  dearer.  Come 
what  may,  be  what  might,  nothing 
save  death  itself  could  slay  that 
ecstasy  which  sang  like  a  bird  in 
his  breast. 

The  clock  tolled  at  the  stables 
more  than  once  the  passing  hours, 
and  the  stillness  was  broken  by  no 
other  sound.  It  was  midnight ;  he 
thought  the  old  woman  had  been 
misled  by  her  fears  :  the  men  and 
women  would  no  doubt  return  at 
sunrise  from  revel  at  some  distant 
town  to  which  they  had  known  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  the  Massaja 
to  grant  leave  of  absence. 
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Suddenly  he  heard  a  sound,  dis- 
tant, slight,  such  a  sound  as  the 
passing  of  goats  or  sheep  over 
grass  produces ;  scarcely  percep- 
tible by  day,  but  audible  in  the  deep 
hush  of  night. 

"That  is  the  movement  of  men," 
thought  Cyrille,  with  a  sick  sense 
of  certainty.  He  listened  a  moment 
longer  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not 
a  breeze  rising  which  stirred  the 
foliage ;  then,  with  his  impression 
confirmed,  he  left  the  loggia,  and 
descended  the  stairway  to  where 
old  Caterina  sat  in  his  chamber 
telling  her  beads. 

"  There  are  persons  approach- 
ing," he  said  to  her;  "and  they  can 
come  for  no  good." 

"  They  come,  thinking  you  are 
asleep,  and  that  one  of  the  doors 
has  been  left  open  for  them.  How 
many  are  there  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.      But  several." 

Caterina  shook  her  head. 

"If  help   could  come — but   how 
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should  any  help  come?  We  are 
cut  off  from  all." 

"  Hark !  they  are  crossing  the 
grass.  In  a  moment  they  will  be 
at  the  great  doors." 

"  They  expect  Dreina  will  open 
for  them,  the  wretched  baggage  !  " 

For  a  moment  or  two  there  was 
silence,  then  a  crossing  of  confused 
voices  became  audible  through 
the  heavy  timber  of  the  closed 
doors. 

"  Let  them  think  me  asleep," 
murmured  Cyrille,  and  he  covered 
the  entrance  with  his  revolver. 
He  could  not  tell  who  were  there 
without,  nor  in  what  numbers;  their 
purpose  it  was  easy  to  imagine. 
It  was  also  probable  that  they 
were  for  the  instant  nonplussed 
finding  no  one  there  ready  to 
admit  them.  But  he  knew  that 
they  would  not  long  let  this  baffle 
them. 

"  Go  and  hide  somewhere,  good 
Caterina,"  he  murmured  to  her. 
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"It  unnerves  me  to  know  you  are 
here." 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,  sir,"  said 
the  stout  old  woman.  "  I  am  of  no 
use,  but  I  will  be  of  no  hindrance. 
It  is  strange  to  me  that  the  girl 
Muriella  did  not  hear  of  this  and 
warn  us.  When  did  you  see  her 
last?" 

"  Three  days  ago,  I  think." 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
sound  of  iron  striking  wood  as  the 
blow  of  hatchets  fell  on  the  oak 
of  the  great  doors.  But  every  inch 
of  the  wood  was  studded  with  great 
nails  in  front  and  plated  with  iron 
behind,  and  the  axes  made  but  little 
progress. 

"  Try  the  side  doors,"  said  a 
voice  in  which  he  recognised 
Alcide's.  "The  strumpet  Dreina  has 
played  us  false." 

The  feet  of  a  score  of  men 
trampled  on  the  marble  of  the 
terrace  running  round  the  buildings. 
But  the  side  doors  were  armoured 
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in  the  same  way,  and  had  been  all 
bolted  and  barred.  The  assailants 
realised  that  they  would  not  enter 
by  those  means  ;  they  began  to 
swear  savagely  amongst  each  other. 

They  had  not  crossed  the  turf 
as  yet. 

"Poor  Caterina!"  said  Cyrille  ; 
"  would  to  heaven  you  were  in 
safety." 

"  It  is  not  me  whom  they  come 
after.  Forgive  me,  sir  ;  but  is  there 
much  money  in  the  strong-box  ?  " 

"  Happily  not.  I  sent  an  express 
with  the  proceeds  of  three  months' 
sales  to  Rome  last  week." 

"  That  will  make  them  mad." 

"If  they  get  in.  I  hope  to  keep 
them  out.  I  shall  not  open  to  them 
— of  that  you  may  be  sure." 

She  was  a  stout-hearted  old 
woman  ;  she  laughed  a  little  grimly. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  doors, 
as  in  most  old  Italian  entrances, 
there  was  a  small  barred  square 
panel,  the  width  of  a  man's  hand 
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which  could  be  slid  back,  leaving 
the  grating  open,  and  thus  a  parley 
could  be  effected  without  danger. 

Cyrille  drew  back  the  panel,  and 
standing  on  one  side  of  the  grating, 
where  none  could  see  or  touch  him, 
said  in  a  clear  voice  : 

"  Why  come  you  here  armed  ?  " 

"  Open,  and  you  will  know," 
answered  the  voice  of  Alcide,  and 
they  cursed  him. 

"  I  do  not  open  to  threats.  Say 
your  errand,  or  depart.'1 

They  cursed  him  again. 

"We  shall  have  your  blood," 
said  their  spokesman.  "We  come 
for  that.  We  shall  not  be  balked. 
We  will  burn  you  out  like  a  live 
hog  smoked  from  his  lair." 

Cyrille  closed  the  panel. 

The  group  without  roared  with 
fury  like  wild  boars,  and  threw 
themselves  with  all  their  weight 
against  the  doors. 

"You  could  have  shot  him 
through  the  grating,"  said  Caterina, 
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with  her  face  gray  and  stern. 
"Why  did  you  not?  It  was 
Alcide  who  spoke." 

"  I  know  it  was,"  replied  Cyrille. 

"  Why  did  you  not  shoot  him  ?  " 

He  was  silent.  He  could  not 
have  made  her  understand  the 
reluctance  to  shed  blood  which 
had  held  his  hand. 

The  hideous  uproars  of  a  raven- 
ous pack  was  now  let  loose  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  summer  mid- 
night. They  fired  at  the  doors. 
The  shots  recoiled  harmlessly. 
They  were  all  armed  merely  in  the 
rude  manner  of  the  woods.  They 
had  expected  to  be  admitted  from 
within,  and  the  disappointment 
baffled  and  drove  them  mad. 

"  Burn  him  out ! "  cried  their 
ringleader.  "  There  is  brushwood 
in  the  sheds." 

By  the  sound  of  the  trampling 
feet  and  lessening  shouts  he  could 
tell  that  they  were  gone  where  the 
firewood  used  by  the  household 
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was  stored  in  sheds  beside  the 
stackyard  and  stables. 

"  They  will  try  to  burn  us  out," 
said  Cyrille.  "  But  the  house  is 
like  a  rock." 

The  old  woman  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"You  could  have  shot  the  worst 
of  them  and  you  did  not.  He 
will  roast  you,  as  he  says,  like  a 
spitted  hog." 

" 1  cannot  kill  a  man  in  cold 
blood,"  he  replied,  and  he  pressed  the 
portrait  in  his  breast  closer  to  him. 

But  he  knew  that  they  would 
doubtless  do  what  they  threatened. 

The  solid  house  would  resist 
long,  but  it  could  not  resist  all 
night.  If  they  brought  wood 
enough  and  fired  it,  sooner  or 
later  those  within  would  perforce 
fall  a  prey  to  the  smoke  and  the 
flames. 

Rather  than  perish  so,  he  thought 
he  would  open  and  go  out,  and 
fall  fighting.  But  to  do  so  would 
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be  to  expose  the  whole  place  to 
certain  pillage  ;  and  he  was  there 
as  the  representative  and  trustee 
of  the  owners. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
marauders.  They  returned  drag- 
ging with  them  quantities  of  brush- 
wood and  faggots,  and  by  the  sound 
he  could  tell  that  they  were  piling 
them  up  before  the  principal  en- 
trance ;  the  voice  of  Alcide  was 
loudest  in  command  and  objurga- 
tion. 

"  Fire  you  through  the  peep- 
hole, sir,"  said  Caterina.  She  was 
gray  with  horror,  but  she  did 
not  cry  out,  or  give  any  sign  of 
cowardice. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Cyrille.  "These 
wretched  people  were  confided  to 
my  care.  If  I  have  missed  the 
way  to  their  souls  it  is  my  fault." 

Caterina  gave  a  snort  of  scorn. 

"  They  will  not  miss  the  way 
to  your  vitals,  be  sure !  Much 
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good  will  your  fine  thoughts  do 
you  when  the  scoundrels  shall  haul 
you  out  through  the  smoke,  and 
hack  you  to  pieces  as  they  would 
hack  a  wild  boar's  limbs  off  his 
trunk." 

Despite  his  courage  and  com- 
posure a  shudder  ran  through  him 
at  the  horrible  words.  But  he 
did  not  open  the  panel  and 
fire. 

The  men  without  were  mad  with 
rage  because  they  had  not  found 
the  house  opened  to  them  as 
arranged  with  the  absent  house- 
hold. 

They  had  planned  an  easy 
entrance,  unmolested  pillage,  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  foreigner  in 
his  bed.  They  could  not  tell 
why  they  found  him  up  and 
armed ;  and  all  the  entrances  of 
the  house  closed. 

"Tis  that  traitress  Muriella," 
muttered  Lucio  ;  "she  warned  him, 
be  sure,"  and  as  he  spoke  the  other 
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men  screamed  in  chorus  with  rage 
and  hate.  Let  them  find  her!  let 
them  only  find  her !  She  should 
rue  the  day  that  her  mother,  the 
cursed  woman  of  Viterbo,  bore 
her! 

They  heaped  the  dry  heather 
and  pine  branches  up  in  a  great  pile 
before  the  doorway  ;  they  lighted 
matches  and  resinous  cones,  and 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  They 
had  not  brought  petroleum,  because 
of  its  name  and  use  they  were  all 
ignorant.  The  wood  failed  to  catch 
alight ;  the  air  was  heavy,  and  there 
was  no  wind  to  stir  a  flame. 

Cyrille  debated  whether  it  would 
not  be  best  for  the  place  and  for  the 
woman  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
will  of  the  assailants,  on  condition 
that  she  and  it  should  be  spared. 
But  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
trust  them  to  fulfil  any  conditions, 
and  the  soldier  and  the  noble  in 
him  loathed  the  thought  of  sur- 
render to  this  rabble,  and  at  last 
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he  fired  through  one  of  the  inch- 
wide  squares f  of  the  grating.  His 
shot  broke  the  wrist  of  the  man 
lighting  the  heather. 

They  all  for  a  moment  fell  back 
demoralised ;  Alcide  was  safe  out 
of  reach,  for  he  had  expected  shots 
from  within,  and  had  given  his 
comrades  the  posts  of  danger. 

"  I  would  willingly  spare  you," 
said  Cyrille,  and  his  voice  came 
clearly  to  them  through  the  little 
aperture.  "  But  you  shall  not  fire 
the  house  whilst  I  live ;  I  will 
break  the  bone  of  every  man's  arm 
used  to  set  light  to  this  wood." 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  They 
were  cunning,  vindictive,  merciless, 
but  they  were  not  brave,  and  they 
could  not  be  certain  that  he  was  alone. 
They  drew  back  from  the  door- 
way, and  took  counsel  amongst  them- 
selves. No  one  of  them  cared  to  be 
the  second  to  have  his  wrist  snapped 
in  two ;  the  first  man  who  had  met 
this  fate  was  howling  like  a  wounded 
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wolf,  calling  curses  down  on  the  head 
of  Alcide.  It  was  one  thing  to  enter 
a  defenceless  and  open  house,  and 
pillage  all  it  contained,  and  kill  a 
stranger  in  his  sleep,  and  another 
to  force  entrance  under  the  deadly 
fire  of  a  revolver  whose  owner  was 
masked  and  protected  by  iron-plated 
doors. 

They  had  unlit  torches  with  them, 
brought  to  light  their  way  about 
the  cellars  and  store-rooms  when 
they  should  enter  the  house. 
Alcide  lighted  one,  and  standing 
where  Cyrille  could  not  see  him, 
hurled  its  blazing  mass  on  to  the 
piled  brushwood,  and  three  other 
men  did  the  same.  But  the  torches 
fell  short  and  dropped  on  the  marble 
pavement  before  the  door ;  as  they 
flared  there  harmlessly  their  red 
glare  glowed  on  the  black  figures 
of  the  woodlanders,  which  looked 
like  the  forms  of  demons  as  they 
danced  and  yelled  with  rage  and 
thirst  for  blood,  hidden  by  the  dark- 
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ness  of  the  night,  save  where  the- 
fitful  glimmer  of  the  torches  touched 
them. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
slit  through  which  he  fired,  Cyrille 
could  only  aim  at  those  immediately 
before  the  door  or  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  him. 

The  peasants  could,  without  go- 
ing far,  keep  out  of  range,  and  from 
their  station  beyond  the  balustrade 
they  flung  two  other  torches  ;  these 
fell  full  on  the  piled  heather,  which 
caught  alight,  and  sent  a  rolling, 
stifling  cloud  of  smoke  up  through 
the  grating.  As  they  saw  the 
success  of  their  effort  they  lost 
caution,  they  shouted  with  rapture, 
and  crowded  nearer  to  enjoy  the 
sport ;  the  fire  ran  from  heather  to 
bramble  and  branch ;  the  cones 
caught  alight  with  jets  of  flame  ; 
the  dry  fagots  cracked  and  flared, 
the  volumes  of  smoke  rolled  up  to 
the  sculptured  arms  and  crown 
about  the  doorways. 
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"  Their  blood  be  on  their  own 
heads,"  said  Cyrille,  and  he  fired — 
once,  twice,  thrice.  Each  time  a 
man  fell.  But  Alcide  still  kept  out  of 
range.  The  fire  was  fierce,  and  its 
red  waves  licked  hungrily  the  old 
oak  and  iron  which  opposed  their 
entrance. 

Resistance  could  be  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

"  If  I  could  believe  they  would 
keep  faith  with  me,  I  would  let 
them  torture  me  to  death,  to  save 
the  house  and  the  woman.  But 
they  do  not  know  what  faith 
means.  Were  I  once  dead,  they 
would  sack  the  place  from  loggia 
to  cellar,  and  get  drunk  on  wine 
and  blood." 

Suddenly  there  came  to  his  ears 
a  sound  of  galloping  horses.  The 
sound  came  from  the  long  avenue 
in  front  of  the  house  to  the  north. 
The  men  did  not  heed  it ;  they 
were  leaping  and  shouting  and 
bellowing  with  triumph  as  the 
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fire  waxed  higher  and  fiercer,  and 
the  smoke  ran  up  amongst  the 
bronze  scroll-work  of  the  balconies 
above. 

He  could  now  see  nothing,  for 
the  burning  wood  hid  all  save  itself, 
but  he  could  hear,  and  the  gallop  of 
the  horses  grew  nearer,  and  there 
blent  with  it  the  jingling  of  chains 
and  of  scabbards,  and  a  shrill  yell 
of  terror  rose  from  the  grassland 
beyond  the  balustrade. 

"  The  saints  be  praised !  "  cried 
Caterina,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  burst  into  tears.  "'Tis  the 
carabineers  of  Ronciglione  !  " 

Cyrille  went  to  a  side  door  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached,  unfastened 
its  bolts  and  bars,  and  went  out  on 
to  the  grass. 

The  gendarmes  had  slid  from 
their  saddles,  had  surrounded  and 
seized  the  woodlanders,  who  made  a 
fierce  but  short  resistance.  Against 
a  horse  from  which  she  had  dis- 
mounted there  leaned  a  woman — 
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pale,  dishevelled,  exhausted,  staring 
with  dilated  eyes  at  the  burning 
pile.  She  was  drenched  with  sweat ; 
discoloured  with  heat  and  dust ;  her 
mouth  was  wide  open  with  parching 
thirst ;  her  bare  feet  were  bleeding. 

It  was  Muriella. 

Great  tears  were  falling  down  her 
cheeks,  for  she  had  delivered  her 
own  kinsmen  over  to  justice,  and 
she  was  ashamed  of  the  guilt  of  her 
father's  people. 

"  You  brought  the  guards  ?  "  cried 
Cyrille,  as  he  recognised  her. 

"  I  overheard — this  afternoon- 
late,"  she  said,  her  breath  deep 
drawn  and  laboured,  like  a  worn- 
out  steer's  ;  "  it  would  have  done  no 
good  to  come  here,  and  I  knew 
the  men  at  the  picquet  were 
absent.  I  ran  to  Ronciglione  in 
four  hours  for  the  soldiery.  There 
was  no  other  way.  I  could  trust 


no  one." 


Alcide    was    standing,    pinioned 
by    a    gendarme,    his    gun    having 
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been  taken  from  him ;  his  eyes 
were  red  with  a  wicked,  furious 
flame.  There  was  little  light,  ex- 
cept such  as  was  shed  by  the  glare 
of  the  burning  wood ;  but  that 
was  enough  to  enable  him  to  see 
who  it  was  who  had  been  his  un- 
doing. 

With  a  sudden  movement,  lithe 
and  quick  and  unexpected  as  a 
snake's,  he  twisted  himself  from  the 
hold  of  the  carabineer  who  was 
about  to  manacle  him,  and  with  one 
leap  like  a  deer's  he  sprang  to  the 
side  of  his  niece. 

"Traitress!"  he  hissed  in  her 
ear,  as  he  snatched  a  knife  hidden  in 
his  waistbelt,  and  stabbed  her  full 
in  the  breast. 

They  seized  him  instantly  again, 
but  he  had  aimed  too  well  not  to 
have  slain. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  she  said, 
as  she  pressed  the  haft  of  the  knife 
to  her  bosom.  "  I  was  in  time — it 
was  that  which  mattered." 


Le  Selve. 

The  blood  from  her  pierced  lungs 
choked  her. 

"You  will  go  home,"  she  mur- 
mured feebly.  "The  saints  did 
hear!" 

A  moment  later  she  was  dead. 
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A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. In  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Levant. 
Edited  by  W.  P.  P.  LONGFELLOW.  Limited 
Edition  of  500  copies,  50  of  which  are  for 
England.  With  12  photogravure  plates  and 
over  250  illustrations  in  the  text.  4to,  £6  6s. 
net. 

This  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  has  been  some 
years  in  preparation  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William 
P.  P.  Longfellow,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  both  of 
scrupulous  accuracy  and  of  literary  excellence.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  on  the  part  of  either  publisher  or 
editor  to  obtain  the  most  exact  and  most  recently  deter- 
mined data  concerning  the  many  hundreds  of  architec- 
tural monuments  described,  and  the  book  is  unique  both 
in  its  scope  and  execution.  The  wealth  of  illustration 
not  only  illuminates  the  descriptive  text,  but  decorates  it 
so  effectively  as  to  produce  a  superb  and  sumptuous 
volume,  as  well  as  a  useful  and  instructive  dictionary  of 
the  subject.  The  form  and  presentation  of  the  work  are 
in  keeping  with  its  unusual  and  ornate  character,  and 
constitute  a  fitting  dress  for  a  book  that  has  a  distinctly 
aesthetic  as  well  as  a  purely  scholarly  side  and  purpose. 


MADAGASCAR  AND  THE  MALA- 
GASY. By  JAMES  SIBREE.  Illustrated. 
With  Map.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2  is. 

The  Volume  consists  of  the  following  Chapters .— i. 
From  Coast  to  Capital :  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Mahanoro  to  Antananarivo— ii.  Imerina,  the  Central 
Province :  Its  Physical  Features  and  Village  Life— iii. 
Antananarivo,  the  Capital :  Its  Public  Buildings, 
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Memorial  and  other  Churches,  and  Religious  and 
Charitable  Institutions — iv.  The  Changing  Year  in 
Central  Madagascar :  Notes  on  the  Climate,  Agriculture, 
Social  Customs  of  the  People,  and  Varied  Aspects  of  the 
Months— v.  The  Crater  Lake  of  Tritriva :  Its  Physical 
Features  and  Legendary  History  and  the  Volcanic 
Regions  of  the  Interior— vi.  Ambatovor,  one  of  our 
Holiday  Resorts  in  Madagascar — vii.  Malagasy  Place- 
names — viii.  Curious  Words  and  Customs  connected 
with  Chieftainship  and  Royalty  among  the  Malagasy, 
and  Notes  on  Relics  of  the  Sign  and  Gesture  Language — 
ix.  Malagasy  Folk-Lore  and  Popular  Superstitions— x. 
Malagasy  Oratory,  Ornaments  of  Speech,  Symbolic 
Actions  and  Conundrums— xi.  Malagasy  Songs,  Poetry, 
Children's  Games,  and  Mythical  Creatures— xii.  Mala- 
gasy Folk-Tales  and  Fables — xiii.  Divination  among 
the  Malagasy— xv.  Decorative  Carving  on  Wood, 
especially  on  the  Burial  Memorials  of  the  Betsileo  Mala- 
gasy, together  with  Notes  on  the  Handicrafts  of  the  Mala- 
gasy and  Native  Products — xvi.  Odd  and  Curious 
Experiences  of  Life  in  Madagascar— xix.  The  Birds  of 
Madagascar  with  Notes  on  their  Habits,  and  Habitats 
and  their  connection  with  Native  Folk-Lore  and  Super- 
stition—xxi.  A  Quarter-Century  of  Change  and  Progress: 
Antananarivo  and  Madagascar  Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 
and  Now. 

CLIMBS  IN  THE  NEW  ZEALAND 
ALPS :  Being  an  Account  of  Discovery 
and  Travel.  By  E.  A.  FITZGERALD, 
F.R.G.S.  With  50  Original  Drawings  by 
JOSEPH  PENNELL,  H.  G.  WILLINK,  A.  D. 
McCORMlCK,  etc.,  and  Large  New  Map  of 
the  Southern  Alps.  Cloth,  size  9^  by  6£, 
price  2 is.  net. 

Also  an  Edition  on  Japan  paper,  bound  by 
Zaehnsdorf,  £$  5s.  net. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY.  From 
the  Sixth  to  the  Eleventh  Century.  His- 
torical and  Critical  Researches  by  R  AFFABLE 
CATTANEO.  Translated  by  the  Contessa 
ISABEL  CURTIS-CHOLMELEY  in  Bermani. 
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With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  over 
•  loo  Illustrations.      Crown  4to,  parchment, 
2  is.  net. 

No  writer  has  as  yet  made  this  period  the  special 
object  of  his  studies  ;  the  few  who  have  written  about 
it  have  done  so  superficially  and  imperfectly,  so  that 
Cattaneo  had  the  difficult  work  of  retracing  Art-history 
for  nearly  six  centuries.  That  this  work  is  recognised 
as  a  standard  volume  is  proved  by  there  already  being 
French,  German,  and  Italian  editions  of  it.  The 
English  edition  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian,  and 
contains  all  the  illustrations  of  the  original  printed  in 
Venice  by  the  famous  house  of  Ongania, 


CLIMBING  REMINISCENCES  OF 
THE  DOLOMITES.  By  LEONE  SINI- 
GAGLIA.  Translated  by  MARY  ALICE 
VIALLS.  With  an  Introduction  by  EDMUND 
J.  GARWOOD,  A.C.,  Member  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club.  Profusely  Illustrated.  With 
Map.  9$  by  6£.  Cloth,  2 is.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  on  Japan  paper  bound  by  Zaehns- 
dorf,  £$  53.  net. 

This  work  of  the  well-known  Italian  climber  is  pub- 
lished  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  increasing 
number  of  English  mountaineers  who  devote  themselves 
to  rock-climbing.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  English 
guide  to  the  Dolomite  region,  it  is  thought  that  this  book, 
describing,  as  it  does,  the  mountain  routes  followed  with 
great  accuracy  and  detail,  may  supply  a  want  that  has 
long  been  felt.  It  may  likewise  serve  to  make  better 
known  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting  district  to 
English  travellers,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  Dolomites. 

A    LIFE     SPENT    FOR    IRELAND. 

Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  W.  J.  O'NEILL 
DAUNT.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  by 
W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  and  Portrait.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  2is. 

O'Neill  Daunt  went  over  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  and 
scandalised  his  family  hy  becoming  a  hot  Repealer  and 
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Disestablisher.  He  died  in  1892  at  the  age  of  eighty 
five.  He  was  one  of  O'Connell's  most  active  lieutenants. 
His  life  practically  covers  the  whole  Nationalist  struggle 
of  the  century,  and  as  he  kept  a  Diary  pretty  regularly 
one  gets  a  conspectus  of  the  history  of  Ireland  during 
the  past  two  or  three  generations  .  .  .  The  Diary  is  very 
interesting  throughout.  It  is  full  of  personal  reminis- 
cences and  criticisms,  some  of  them  distinctly  pungent. 
It  is  also  crammed  full  of  anecdotes. 


(2)  Mary  Frik  ("  Moll  Cutpurse  ").  (3)  Frances,  Lady 
Essex,  Murderer  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  (4)  Mary 
Carleton,  Imposter.  (5)  Barbara  VilHers.  (6)  Sarah 


HERE    AND    THERE    MEMORIES. 

By  H.  R.  N.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6s. 

The  author  is  a  great  anecdotist.  Indeed,  he  adopts 
the  excellent  plan  of  remembering  nothing  that  is  not 
amusing. 

TWELVE  BAD  WOMEN.  A  Com- 
panion Volume  to  "  Twelve  Bad  Men." 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6s. 

The    Volume  j's  made    up   as   follows : — (i)   Alice 
Ferrers,  Mistress  of  Edwaid  III.  (criminally  avaricious), 
irse").     (3)   Frances,  Lady 
jmas  Overbury.     (4)  Mary 
irbara  Villiers.     (6)  Sarah 

Pridden,  Criminal.  (7)  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  Bigamist. 
(8)  Jenny  Diver,  Thief.  (9)  Mary  Ann  Clark  (bribery 
and  corruption).  (10)  Mrs.  Brownrigg  (exemplifying 
cruelty),  and  two  others. 

IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  SHAH. 

Being  the  Journey  of  a  Medical  man  through 
Persia.  By  E.  TREACHER  COLLINS, 
F.R.C.S.  Demy  8vo.  About  264  pp.  37 
Illustrations.  I2s. 

The  author,  who  went  to  Persia  as  oculist  to  the 
Prince  Zille  Sultan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Shah,  and 
Governor  of  Isfahan,  describes  his  journey  with  his  wife 
across  the  great  tableland  of  Iran,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  caravan,  by  carriage,  and 
by  chappar  horses.  The  book  is  full  of  local  colour, 
and  depicts  the  customs,  arts,  superstitions,  myths,  and 
religious  beliefs  of  the  Persians.  It  further  touches  on 
such  burning  questions  as  the  railway  to  India,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Armenians,  and  the  effects  of  Christian 
missions  in  Mahommedan  countries. 
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THE  COURTSHIPS  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.  By  MARTIN  A.  S. 
HUME,  F.R.H.S.,  Editor  of  the  "  Calendar 
of  Spanish  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth" 
(Public  Record  Office).  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
with  Portraits,  price  I2S. 

The  author,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on 
Elizabethan  foreign  policy,  has  utilised  his  knowledge  of 
the  State  papers  to  construct  a  connected  account  of  the 
extraordinary  series  of  negotiations  for  her  marriage, 
which  the  Queen  during  a  great  part  of  her  life  used  as  an 
important  factor  of  her  national  policy.  The  diplomacy 
of  Elizabeth  was  so  unscrupulous,  so  complicated,  and 
so  tortuous,  that  ordinary  historical  text  books  hardly 
attempt  to  explain  it.  The  plan  of  the  present  work  is 
to  follow  closely  through  all  its  turns  and  twists  one  clue 
of  the  labyrinth,  and  thus  to  give  a  clearer  idea  than  has 
hitherto  been  presented,  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
foundation  of  England's  greatness  was  laid.  The  fact 
that  the  book  is  bright  and  interesting  does  not  detract 
from  its  real  historical  value. 


THE  NEAR  EAST.  Ready  October, 
1896.  By  HENRY  NORMAN,  Author  of 
"  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East." 
Illustrated.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  IDS.  6d. 

Among  others  the  Work  includes  the  following 
Chapters  : — "  From  Mostar  to  Montenegro."  "  The 
Capital  of  Montenegro."  "  Prince  and  Politics  in 
Montenegro:  An  Interview  with  Nicholas  I."  "The 
Last  Days  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II." 


THE  LONDON  BURIAL  GROUNDS. 

Notes  on  their  History  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  By  Mrs.  BASIL  HOLMES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Foolscap  4to,  cloth, 
los.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  will  supply  a  chapter  hitherto  missing  in 
all  histories  of  London.  Mrs.  Holmes  has  interested 
herself  in  the  Metropolitan  Burial  Grounds  for  many 
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years,  and  not  only  gives  antiquarian  details  about  those 
that  still  exist,  and  tells  much  about  those  whose  sites 
have  altogether  disappeared,  but  also  supplies  valuable 
information  about  their  treatment  in  the  past,  the  legal 
action  that  has  been  taken  in  connection  with  them, 
their  present  condition  and  their  probable  future  fate. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  chatty  style,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  well  up  to  date. 

MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  WHIST.  By 
C.  D.  P.  HAMILTON,  i  Vol.  Large  crown 
8vo.  600  pages ;  over  5,000  Pip  Illustra- 
tions ;  268  Diagrams ;  and  20  Tables. 
Beautifully  printed  in  red  and  black,  on 
paper  specially  manufactured  for  this  book. 
Bound  in  cloth  gilt,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  digest,  by  a  practical  whist-player,  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  beginner  for  its  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, and  by  the  expert  for  its  comprehensiveness.  The 
most  exhaustive  treatise  ever  written  on  the  subject  of 
Whist.  

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GIRO- 
LAMO  SAVONAROLA.  By  Professor 
PASQUALE  VILLARI.  Translated  by  LINDA 
VlLLARl.  New  and  cheaper  edition  in  I 
volume.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  large 
crown,  73.  6d. 

"Professor  Villari  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  labours 
rare  scholarship,  great  catholicity  of  mind,  and  a  fine 
sense  of  historical  perspective." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  style  it  has  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  original." 
— Daily  News. 

ENGLAND'S  WEALTH  IRELAND'S 
POVERTY.  By  THOMAS  LOUGH,  M.P. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

This  book  is  an  enquiry  into  the  economic  aspect  oi 
the  Irish  Question.  It  does  not  touch  directly  upon  the 
question  of  "  Home  Rule,"  but  is  confined  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  Irish 
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depression  in  trade  and  agriculture  and  the  decrease  of 
population.  Mr.  Lough  has  devoted  prolonged  con- 
sideration to  this  part  ot  the  Irish  problem,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Financial  Relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  book  will  contain  numerous 
diagrams  and  tables  illustrating  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  country. 

ROME  AND  POMPEII.  By  GASTON 
BOISSIER.  Translated  by  D.  HAVELOCK 
FISHER.  (Sole  Authorised  English  Trans- 
lation.) Maps  and  Plans.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 
This  is  companion  volume  to  "  The  Riviera,"  and  will 

prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  literary  travellers  in  these 

districts  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  archaeology  of 

Rome  and  Pompeii. 

Uniform  in  style  and  price  with  above. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  HORACE  AND 
VIRGIL.  By  GASTON  BOISSIER.  Trans- 
lated by  D.  HAVELOCK  FISHER. 

In  this  volume  M.  Boissier  continues  the  work  so 
happily  begun  in  his  "Rome  and  Pompeii,"  a  work 
which  has  passed  into  three  editions  in  the  French. 
Here  we  are  among  the  Etruscan  tombs  of  the  Horace 
and  Virgil  country,  and  we  are  inducted  into  the  legends 
of  that  interesting  neighbourhood.  The  volume  is,  in 
fact,  a  charming  commentary  on  the  ^Eneid,  as  well  as  a 
guide  to  the  district 

PARIS  DAYS  AND  EVENINGS.    By 

STUART  HENRY.    Fully  illustrated  by  L. 

S.  BRUMIDI.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
CONTENTS. 

PHASES  OF  LIFE. — Household  Gods  of  Victor  Hugo — 
My  Abb6— A  Great  Fashion  House— A  Breakfast  Col- 
loquy— At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes — The  Decline  of  the 
Boulevard  des  Italians — Paris  Days  at  Dieppe — Parisian 
Family  Life  by  Contrast — Mourning  for  President  Carnot. 

LETTERS  AND  COLOURS.— The  Academy  —  Renan  — 
Literary  Lectures — The  Paris  Dailies — Random  Pen- 
cillings  in  the  Salons— Apropos  of  a  Sargent  Portrait- 
Sunlight  in  Modern  French  Paintings. 
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OPERA  AND  THEATRE.— Little  Souvenirs  of  Bizet- 
Music— Mademoiselle  Mars— Phedre— Rachel  and  Bern- 
hardt— Mademoiselle  Ludwig— Among  Famous  Ballet 
People. 

THE  LATIN  QUARTER.— The  Quarter  by  Day— The 
Quarter  by  Night — The  Romance  of  a  Student's  Menage 


MALOMBRA:  A  Novel.  By  ANTONIO 
FOGAZZARO,  Author  of  "Daniele  Cortis," 
"  II  Mistero  d'un  Poeta,"  &c.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  F.  THOROLD  DiCKSON. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  scene  of  this  powerful  story  is  laid  in  a  haunted 
castle  in  one  of  the  wilder  mountain  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Here  dwells  the  beautiful  heroine,  Marina, 
Marchesina  di  Malombra,  with  her  old  uncle,  a  grand 
seigneur  of  the  finest  type  of  Italian  noblemen.  A 
family  vendetta  warps  the  character,  and  darkens  the  life 
of  Marina,  and  its  sinister  effect  influences  the  course  of 
her  attachment  to  the  young  author,  Corrado  Silla.  A 
nobler  and  a  purer  nature,  Edith,  also  loves  him  ;  and 
the  story  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  the  unconscious 
struggle  of  two  antagonistic  influences  on  a  man's  life. 
If  there  is  much  that  is  sad  and  tragic  in  the  tale,  it  has 
also  its  brighter  side.  Many  vivacious  and  amusing 
figures  cross  the  scene,  there  are  lively  sketches  of  life 
below  stairs,  and,  outside  the  castle  walls,  the  super- 
stitious peasant,  the  parish  priest,  the  bourgeois  official, 
the  country  doctor,  are  painted  with  great  skill,  and  not 
a  little  humour. 

THE  AFRICANDER:  A  Plain  Tale  of 
Colonial  Life.  By  E.  CLAIRMONTE.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  value  of  this  tale  of  actual  experiences  in  South 
Africa  is  greatly  enhanced  by  recent  events.  Chapters 
in  it  deal  with  Boer  characteristics,  the  salient  features 
of  his  life  that  go  to  make  him  what  he  is,  a  strange 
survival  of  patriarchal  times  (with  not  a  little  of 
patriarchal  morality),  the  Boer  War,  and  methods  of 
attacking  him.  Details  concerning  sport,  adventure,  gold 
and  diamond  digging,  and  Kaffir  Wars,  complete  this 
entertaining  volume.  - 
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Sfe»SbUIin0  -Novels. 

Uniform  in  style  with  S.  R.  Crockett's  Works.    Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

AN  OUTCAST  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD,  Author  of"  Almayer's 
Folly." 

"  A  very  striking  novel.    .    .    .    There  is  on  every 
page  the  unmistakable  note  of  genius." — Sketch. 
The  Press  on  the  Novelist's  First  Work. 

"  If  Mr.  Conrad  can  give  us  another  story  as  striking 
and  lifelike  as  this,  his  place  in  our  literature  ought  to 
be  an  assured  one." — Speaker. 

"It  will  certainly  secure  Mr.  Conrad  a  high  place 
among  contemporary  story-tellers." — Saturday  Review. 

ALM  AVER'S  FOLLY.  By  JOSEPH  CON- 
RAD.  A  Second  Edition  is  in  preparation. 

CLARA  HOPGOOD.   By  MARK  RUTHER- 
FORD.   Edited  by  his  friend  REUBEN  SHAP- 
COTT.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
"  '  Clara  Hopgood '  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  all 

existing   schools  of  novel-writing.  .  .    "—Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 

THE  EBBING  OF  THE  TIDE:  South 
Sea  Stories.     By  Louis  BECKE,  Author  of 
"By  Reef  and  Palm." 
"  In  Mr.  Louis  Becke,  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  secured 

a  writer  whose   career    has   probably  surpassed    in 

romantic  interest  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries." — 

Morning  Leader. 

EFFIE  HETHERINGTON  :  A  Novel. 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

"  Effie  ...  is  almost  as  striking  a  figure  as  Heath* 
cliff  in  '  Wuthering  Heights.'"—  World. 

A  FIRST  FLEET  FAMILY.  By  Louis 
BECKE,  Author  of  "By  Reef  and  Palm," 
and  WALTER  JEFFERY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s. 

"  Exceedingly  well  told."— Daily  Chronicle. 
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PADDY'S  WOMAN,  and  other  Stories. 
By  HUMPHREY  JAMES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s. 

This  book  contains  not  one  but  several  stories.  The 
title  comes  from  a  prominent  one  amongst  them.  And 
yet,  though  they  are  many,  they  are  not  wholly  distinct 
and  disconnected.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  only  a 
certain  homogeneity  running  through,  but  the  stories 
even  lead  to  one  another,  the  principal  characters  recur, 
and  are  developed,  and  the  final  tale  serves  as  a  dtnou- 
ment  to  the  whole.  The  disjointedness,  consequently,  is 
perhaps  not  greater  than  between  the  chapters  of  an 
ordinary  novel.  Besides,  the  aim  of  the  book  seems 
better  served  in  this  manner.  The  Author  wishes  to 
give — to  use  his  own  phraseology — something  Irish, 
likely-looking,  and  not  wholly  unreadable.  For  this 
purpose  he  takes  a  number  of  characters  from  the  sphere 
of  life,  and  from  the  professions  and  occupations  that 
best  embody  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  people  in 
their  most  sincere  and  sympathetic  manner,  and  around 
these  characters  he  weaves  stories  which,  in  the  dramatic 
interest,  are  condensed  and  mouvemcnties,  and  in  which 
the  characters  are  allowed  to  develop  themselves.  The 
obvious  ingenuousness  of  the  narrator  (in  whose  judg- 
ments and  appreciations  of  the  characters  introduced  the 
judicious  reader  will  probably  not  always  feel  called 
upon  to  concur)  must  be  a  testimony  to  their  truth  and 
element  in  their  freshness. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA.  With  a  description  of  the 
Native  Races  between  the  River  Zambesi 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  By  GEORGE  McCALL 
THEAL,  LL.D.,  of  the  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Canada  ;  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Utrecht, 
Holland ;  Corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  London,  England  ; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  Associa- 
tion at  Leiden,  of  the  Commission  for 
preparing  a  History  of  the  Walloon  Churches, 
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and  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Utrecht ; 
formerly  Keeper  of  Archives  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  present  Colonial  Historio- 
grapher ;  Author  of  "  South  Africa  "  in  the 
Story  of  the  Nation  Series.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  6s. 

SEVEN  ESSAYS,  Historical  and  Critical. 
By  H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON,  Author  of  "Alpine 
Ascents  and  Adventures,"  "  Studies  and 
Romances,"  "  Poets  and  Theologians,"  "  Tis 
Sixty  Years  Since,"  "Studies  in  History, 
Legend  and  Literature,"  &c.,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SILVIO     BARTHOLI,     Painter.       By 

EMMA  BENTLEY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

There  are  few  who  know  Italy  who  have  not  felt  the 
charm  of  the  real  artist's  studio  ;  the  faces  that  look 
down  upon  us  from  the  walls,  with  their  varied  tales  of 
love  and  hate,  of  suffering  and  of  hope,  the  old  well- 
worn  furniture,  familiar  to  us  in  the  pictures  we  love  so 
well,  the  unfinished  canvas  on  the  easel.  Here  is  the 
painter,  with  his  hopes,  aspirations,  patient  working  out 
of  his  ideal,  even  by  his  failures.  Hence  Silvio  Bartholi. 

"While  the  figure  of  the  venerable  priest,  treading  his 
path  of  faith  through  the  varied  difficulties  that  the 
present  age  has  woven  around  it,  will  surely  have  an 
interest  for  those  who  want  to  go  below  the  surface  in 
considering  the  great  question  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Church. 

ENGLISH  STUDIES.  By  the  late 
JAMES  DARMESI  ETER.  Translated  by  MARY 
DARMESTETER.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

*«*  The  Book  includes : — "  Joan  of  Arc  in  England," 
41  The  French  Revolution  and  Wordsworth,"  and  "  The 
Life  of  George  Eliot' 
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A  WINNING  HAZARD.  By  Mrs. 
ALEXANDER,  Author  of "  The  Wooing  O'T." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

An  interesting  love  story,  full  of  human  nature,  good 
and  bad  characters,  lively  conversation,  and  exciting 
incidents,  is  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  readers.  Few 
novelists  have  obtained  so  warm  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
lovers  of  good  stories  as  Mrs.  Alexander,  the  Author  of 
"  The  Admiral's  Ward,"  "  By  Woman's  Wit,"  "  The 
Wooing  O't,"  &c.  She  is  a  woman  of  sympathetic 
nature,  cheerful  disposition,  and  with  considerable  in- 
tuition. Mrs.  Alexander  was  born  in  Ireland.  Her 
father  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Kildare  Hunt  She 
values  greatly  a  portrait  of  a  paternal  ancestor,  Lord 
Annaly,  painted  in  his  peer's  robes.  He  was  one  of  the 
Gore  family,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  nine  members  sat 
in  Parliament  before  the  Union.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  were  practically  the  only  ancestors 
of  Mrs.  Alexander  to  whom  she  can  point  as  distinguished 
for  literary  inclinations.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  a  leisurely 
writer.  She  says  she  can  do  her  best  work  in  London 
(where  "A  Winning  Hazard"  was  written),  and  that 
the  great  city  "inspires  her."  To  know  Mrs.  Alexander 
is  to  love  her,  and  her  books  contain  much  of  her  in- 
dividuality. 

Ztbe  Criminology  Series 

Edited  by  W.  DOUGLAS  MORRISON,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of 

H.M.'s  Prison,  Wandsworth.    Large  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  6s.  each. 

(3)  OUR  JUVENILE   OFFENDERS. 

By  W.  DOUGLAS   MORRISON,  Author  of 
"  Jews  under  the  Romans,"  &c. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Douglas  Morrison,  the  General 
Editor  of  the  Series,  will  deal  with  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  juvenile  crime.  He  will  show  the  effect  of  sex  and 
age  on  criminal  tendencies,  and  will  describe  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  juvenile  criminal  population. 
He  will  discuss  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of 
the  juvenile  offender:  his  parental  condition,  his  social 
condition,  his  economic  condition.  Finally,  he  will  deal 
with  the  institutions  at  present  in  existence  for  reclaiming 
the  young  criminal,  and  the  methods  which  are  most 
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likely  to  be  successful  in  attaining  this  result.  Mr. 
Morrison  has  a  vast  amount  of  personal  experience 
behind  him,  and  his  work  will  derive  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  subject  which  he 
knows  at  first  hand. 


MODERN  POLITICAL  ORATIONS. 

Edited  by  LEOPOLD  WAGNER,  Author  of 
"  Names  and  their  Meanings."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

CONTAINS  :  Lord  Salisbury — Joseph  Chamberlain — 
John  Burns—John  Morley— Lord  Beaconsfield— W.  E. 
Gladstone  — John  Bright  — Chas.  Bradlaugh  — T.  P. 
O'Connor  —  Lord  Brougham  —  Lord  Palmerston  — 
Richard  Cobden— Daniel  O'Connell— Lord  Macaulay— 
Robert  Peel— Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  published  speeches  of  individual  British  states- 
men have  long  adorned  our  library  shelves,  but  this 
volume  is  a  distinct  new  departure.  It  embraces  the 
finest  examples  of  Political  Oratory  of  the  Victorian 
Era,  that  is  to  say,  from  Lord  Brougham  down  to  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  present  Home  Secretary.  While  the 
Editor's  aim  has  been  to  include  only  such  speakers  as 
could  justly  claim  to  be  orators  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  preference  has  been  given  to  those  speeches, 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,  which  created  the  greatest 
impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  time  of  their 
delivery.  A  work  of  this  nature  should  prove  very 
acceptable  to  politicians,  and  none  the  less  so  to  the 
general  reader  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  country. 


POEMS  AND  SONNETS.      By  J.  A. 

OSBORNE.     With  Portrait.     Foolscap  8vo, 

cloth,  5s. 

As  appears  from  internal  evidence,  most  of  the  poems 
in  this  little  book  were  written  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
Not  for  seven  years  only,  but  more  nearly  seven  times 
seven,  they  have  been  held  back.  A  long  and  laborious 
interval  of  professional  life  separates  the  authorship 
from  the  publication  of  them,  so  that  the  writer  maybe 
regarded  now,  and  regards  himself,  rather  as  the  editor 
than  the  author  of  the  book. 
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Ube  Stors  ot  tbe  IFlatfcms. 

IRew  IDolumes. 

Large  crown  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth, 
55.  each. 

(1)  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE 
SPANISH  MAIN.   By  JAMES  RODWAY, 
F.L.S.,  Author  of  "  In  the  Guiana  Forest." 

(2)  BOHEMIA.       By    C.    E.    MAURICE, 
Author  of  "  The  Revolutionary  Movement 
of  1848-49  in  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Germany." 

SCHILLER'S  SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 

Translated  by  A.  G.  FosTER-BARHAM. 
Twelve  Illustrations  by  W.  A.  PHILLIPS. 
Oblong  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net. 

Second  Edition.     With  Fresh  Introduction  and  New 
Stories. 

DOG  STORIES  FROM  "THE  SPEC- 
TATOR "  :  Being  Anecdotes  of  the 
Intelligence,  Reasoning  Power,  Affection, 
and  Sympathy  of  Dogs,  selected  from  the 
Correspondence  columns  of  The  Spectator. 
With  an  Introduction  by  J.  ST.  LOE 
STRACHEY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55. 

THE  EVERGREEN.  A  Northern 
Seasonal.  Part  III. — Summer.  Price5s.net. 
"The  Evergreen "  is  printed  on  antique  paper,  by 
Messrs.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  with  coloured  cover, 
fashioned  in  leather,  by  C.  H.  Mackie.  The  "  Book  of 
Spring"  was  published  in  May,  and  is  now  followed  by 
the  "Book  of  Autumn."  The  "Book  of  Summer" 
will  appear  in  May,  1896,  and  the  "  Book  of  Winter" 
in  November,  1896.  Each  part  is  published  at  55.  net. 
The  complete  series  of  four  volumes  may  be  subscribed 
for  at  £1,  post  free. 
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ffiction. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

THE    STATEMENT    OF    STELLA 
MABERLY.     By  HERSELF. 

In  this  narrative  "  Stella  Maberly  "  tells  the  story  of 
the  crime  of  which  she  is  accused,  and  attempts  to 
palliate  her  deed  by  representing  herself  as  the  victim 
of  a  supernatural  and  strangely  horrible  persecution, 
which  she  was  justified  in  resisting  by  every  means  in 
her  power.  The  story  is  lucidly  written,  and  there  is 
little  to  indicate  the  actual  state  of  the  writer's  mind 
beyond  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  delusion  in 
which  she  is  apparently  a  firm  believer. 

The  Publisher  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  Author's 
identity  a  secret  for  the  present. 


PAUL  HEINSIUS.     By  CORA  LISTER. 

This  study  of  Teutonic  egotism  appears  at  a  time 
when  the  English  mind  is  largely  occupied  with  the 
latest  and  most  sensational  development  of  German 
bumptiousness.  It  is  an  unvarnished  study  in  black 
and  white,  by  one  who  has  long  resided  in  the  Father- 
land, of  a  typical  young  German  of  the  middle  class,  a 
harmless  young  man,  swollen  with  an  overweening 
idea  of  his  own  importance,  inflated  with  the  gross 
vanity  which  is  fast  becoming  his  country's  curse. 
How  poor  Paul,  deeming  himself  irreproachable,  and 
woefully  wickedly  destitute  of  the  saving  grace  of 
humour,  aspires  to  fame — (an  acquisition  of  the  English 
language) — and  fortune — (that  of  a  homely,  unattractive, 
but  extremely  sensible  young  woman)  —  is  succinctly 
related  in  this  unpretentious  volume. 


SILENT  GODS  AND  SUN- 
STEEPED  LANDS.  By  R.  W. 
FRAZER.  With  4  full-page  Illustrations  by 
A.  D.  McCORMiCK.  Second  and  cheaper 
edition. 
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GINETTE'S  HAPPINESS.  Being  a 
Translation  by  RALPH  DERECHEF  of  "  Le 
Bonheur  de  Ginette,"  by  GYP. 

***  The  original  of  this  work  has  run  into  nine  editions 
in  France. 

The  very  talented  lady,  the  Comtesse  de  Martel,  who 
writes  under  the  pseudonym  of"  Gyp,"  has  so  universal 
a  reputation  for  writing  dialogue  of  unequalled  brilliancy 
and  wittiness,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  insist  on  this 
feature  of  her  work.  It  is  perhaps  less  generally  known 
that  "  Gyp"  can  devise  a  story  of  the  most  genuine 
human  interest,  and  tell  it  in  masterly  style.  Her 
latest  novel  offers  abundant  proof  that  she  possesses 
these  faculties  in  a  very  high  degree.  There  is  infinite 
pathos  in  her  sketch  of  the  loveless  life,  and  brief  spell 
of  happiness  of  Ginette,  while  this  serious  note  is  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  humorous  interest  amply 
provided  for  by  the  development  of  the  minor  characters. 

SILK  O'  THE  KINE.  By  L.  MCMANUS, 
Author  of  "Amabel:  A  Military  Romance." 


Series. 
iDolumes. 

Post  8vo,  about  500  pages,  Frontispiece,  cloth, 
35.  6d.  each. 

THE  SELECT  PLAYS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
VANBRUGH.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  A.  E.  H.  SWAEN. 

This  new  volume  of  the  Mermaid  Series  contains  all 
the  original  plays  by  John  Vanbrugh,  one  of  the  four 
great  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  with  copious  notes 
enabling  the  general  reader  of  the  present  day  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  comedies  that  have  been  praised  for  their 
humour  by  no  less  a  critic  than  Leigh  Hunt.  A  special 
feature  of  the  Introduction  will  be  the  new  light  thrown 
upon  Vanbrugh's  birth,  parentage,  and  marriage.  At 
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the  present  time  we  are  able  to  fix  the  dates  of  many 
important  events  in  the  author's  life,  and  to  replace 
many  erroneous  conjectures  by  facts.  In  size  and 
general  arrangement  the  book  will  be  an  exact  counter- 
part of  "  Congreve  "  and  "  Wycherley,"  whilst  the  text 
is,  top,  a  faithful  and  unexpurgated  reprint  of  the  plays 
as  originally  brought  upon  the  stage. 


NEW  WHEELS  IN  OLD  RUTS:  An 

Account  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  viA 
the  Ancient  Pilgrims'  Way.  By  HENRY 
PARR.  With  50  pen  and  ink  sketches  by 
F.  W.  R.  ADAMS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

A  wild,  almost  deserted  track,  running  through  the 
heart  of  Kent,  and  perhaps  British  in  origin,  is  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  the  pilgrims  to  the  Shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing antiquities  and  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  country 
lies  upon  the  route.  The  book  includes  descriptions  of 
Otford,  Kemsing,  Wrotham,  The  Stone  Circles,  Kits 
Coty  House,  Boxley,  Lenham,  Wye,  Chilham,  &c. ,  &c. 
After  the  precedent  of  Chaucer  ana  Erasmus,  the  author 
beguiles  the  tedium  of  the  way  with  humorous  narrative, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  pilgrims.  A  map 
is  provided  for  the  guidance  of  any  who  may  be  induced 
to  follow  in  the  explorer's  footsteps. 

THE  REAL  JAPAN:  Studies  of  Contem- 
porary Japanese  Manners,  Morals,  Adminis- 
tration, and  Politics.  By  HENRY  NORMAN. 
With  40  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CROWDS. 

By  GUSTAVE  LEBON.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

Under  the  title  of  the  Psychology  of  Crowds,  M 
Gustave  Lebon  has  written  a  work  in  which  he  discusser 
the  wild  excitement  and  passionate  excesses  into  which 
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assemblages  of  people  are  liable  to  be  betrayed.  A 
crowd,  he  says,  becomes  a  single  person,  as  it  were,  and 
is  capable  of  perpetrating  atrocities  which  each  of  its 
individual  members  would  shrink  from.  The  impulse 
seems  to  spring  from  one  dominating  mind,  and  to  be 
communicated  by  an  unspoken  suggestion  to  all  the 
others,  so  that  they  act  with  the  utmost  unity  and  a 
consentaneous  purpose.  It  is  a  form  of  collective 
insanity,  and  while  it  lasts  those  who  are  carried  away 
by  it  appear  to  be  incapable  of  thinking  rationally,  or 
of  being  amenable  to  any  kind  of  self-control.  Hence 
the  crimes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  massacres  like 
those  which  have  just  occurred  in  Armenia. 

The  JOURNAL  of  JOACHIM  HANE: 

Containing     his     Escapes    and    Sufferings 
during  his   Employment   by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  France,  from  November  1653  to 
February    1654.      Edited  from  the  Manu- 
script in  the  Library  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  by  C.   H.   FIRTH,  M.A.      Small 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net. 
This  is  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  a  Cromwellian 
officer  employed  by  the  Protector  as  a  secret  agent  in 
France.     It  is  printed  from  a  contemporary  manuscript 
in  the  Library  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.     Hane 
was  arrested,  threatened  with  torture,  and  escaped  by  a 
miracle,  and  went  through  as  many  hairbreadth  adven- 
tures and  hardships  as  one  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's 
heroes.      The  editor's  preface  explains  the  nature  of 
Hane's  secret  mission,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  life. 
Extract  from  The  7'imcs,  January  nth,  1895  : — "  In 
this  'Journal  of  Joachim  Hane,'  Mr  C.  H.  Firth,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Clarke  Papers,  edits  a  minor 
Cromwellian  document  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.     .     .     .     '  It  is  probable 
that  Hane's  Mission  was  more  military  than  political, 
and  that  he  was  rather  a  spy  than  a  political  intriguer.1 
However  this  may  be,  few  readers  will  hesitate  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Firth  that  '  the  story  of  his  escapes  and  wan- 
derings is  so  vivid  and  picturesque  that  it  seemed  worth 
rescuing  from  entire  oblivion,  even  though  it  throws 
little  light  on  the  dark  places  of  Cromwell's  foreign 
policy.'" 
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IN  THIS  OUR  WORLD.  Poems  and 
Sonnets  by  CHARLOTTE  P.  STETSON.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  on  hand-made  paper, 
with  photogravure  Portrait,  price  33.  6d. 

THREE  GREAT  AFRICAN  CHIEFS: 

Khame,Sebele,  and  Bathoeng.  ByE.  LLOYD. 
With  four  Portraits.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  and  DEBATE: 

A  Manual  for  Advocates  and  Agitators.  By 
GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE,  Author  of 
"Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life,"  etc. 
Second  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  33.  6d. 

RANDOM  ROAMING,  and  other 
Papers.  By  Rev.  Canon  JESSOPP,  D.D. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
35.  6d. 

Uniform  with  "Arcady,"  "Coming  of  the  Friars," 
"Studies  by  a  Recluse,"  and  "Trials  of  a  Country 
Parson ."  

THE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  BOOKS: 

A  Manual  for  the   Use  of  Students.     By 
JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Lecturer  on  Illustration 
at   the   Slade   School,  University  College ; 
Author  of  "Pen-Drawing,"  "  Modern  Illus- 
tration," &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  the  author  of  "Pen  Drawing 
and  Pen  Draughtsman,"  "Modern  Illustration,"  &c., 
lecturer  on  illustration  in  the  Slade  School,  has  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  course  of  lectures  he  delivered 
at  University  College  in  the  winter  of  1894-95.     These 
cover  the  entire  field  of  illustration,  the  methods  of 
work  in  all  mediums,  the  training  of  an  illustrator, 
printing  in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.      It  is 
the  first  time  that  this  most  important  form  of  Art  has 
been  treated,  in  all  its  phases,  by  a  practitioner.    The 
book  is  mainly  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
art  students  and  art  schools, 
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THE   CHILDREN'S    STUDY.      Long 

8vo,    cloth,    gilt    top,    with    photogravure 

frontispiece,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

(i)  A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

(3)  A  CHILD'S    HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 
By  KATE  FREILIGRATH  KROEKER,  Author  of 
"  Fairy  Tales  from  Brentano,"  &c. 
IN  PREPARA  TION. 

(3)  A  Child's  History  of  Ireland.  Edited  by 
BARRY  O'BRIEN.  (4)  A  Child's  History  of 
England.  By  FRANCES  COOK.  (5)  A  Child's 
History  of  the  United  States.  By 
GERTRUDE  SMITH. 

THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  FLAG.     By 

CLARK    RUSSELL.       Half -Crown    Series. 

Vol.  6. 
COSMOPOLIS.    An  International  Monthly 

In-lingual  Review.     9i  by  6£  in.     About 

300  pages,  2s.  6d.     Annual  Subscription, 

333.,  post  free. 

SOME  PRESS  NOTICES. 

11  Cosmopolis  certainly  begins  well.  .  .  .  So  interest- 
ing and  promising  an  experiment.  .  .  .  We  offer  it  a 
cordial  welcome."— Times.  "  Containing,  as  it  does, 
valuable  contributions  in  three  languages,  Cosmopolis 
should  certainly  be  attractive  to  readers  in  many 
countries."— Morning  Post.  "We  have  in  this  one 
number  the  main  current  of  European  ideas ;  and, 
sustained  at  such  a  level  of  excellence  in  three  languages, 
Cosmopolis  ought  to  make  a  wide  appeal." — Illustrated 
London  News.  "  Cosmopolis  makes  an  excellent  start. 
.  .  .  The  venture  is  spirited  ;  and  if  it  is  maintained  at 
the  level  of  its  first  number  it  ought  to  succeed."— St. 
James's  Gazette.  "Whether  for  information  or  for 
culture  the  new  magazine  bids  fair  to  become  a  re- 
gularly '  functioning '  organ  of  ideas,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent." — Scotsman.  ' '  Cosmopolis  promises  to 
be  a  potent  representative,  in  periodical  literature,  of 
English,  French,  and  German  culture." — Speaker. 
' '  Cosmopolis  is  sure  to  leap  into  popularity.  "—National 
Observer*  "Cosmopolis  begins  what  promises  to  be 
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a  brilliant  career.  .  .  .  How  it  can  be  produced  for 
half-a-crown  must  remain  a  mystery." — Manchester 
Guardian.  "  Cosmopolis  is  a  most  unique  and  daring 
venture,  and  if  the  splendid  promise  of  its  first  issue  be 
fulfilled,  we  can  prophecy  for  it  a  brilliant  career." — 
Sheffield  Independent.  "  Cosmopolis  fully  justifies 
anticipations  as  both  a  solid  and  brilliant  acquisition  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  Europe." — Liverpool  Daily 
Post. 

PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIA  TE 
PUBLICATION. 

A    FINAL    EDITION     OF    YOUNG 

IRELAND.      A    Fragment    of   Irish 

History,  1842-1846.     Illustrated  with  For- 

traits,  Autographs,  Facsimiles  and  Historical 

Scenes,  by  Sir  C.  GAVAN  DUFFY,  K.C.M.G. 

To  be  published  in  two  parts,  extensively 

illustrated,  paper,  price  2s.  each,  and  in  one 

volume,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  price  55. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  CRITICAL  PRESS. 

From  The  Saturday  Review: — "The  party  which 

Davis  created,  and  of  which  Duffy  took  the  leadership 

from  his  hand,  had  many  engaging  characteristics,  and 

these  characteristics  had  never  been  so  effectively  set 

out  before.    The  author  abstained  to  a  great  extent 

from  that  curse  of  Irish  controversy — indiscriminate 

and  personal  abuse  of  those  who  differed  with  him. 

The  reception  of  '  Young  Ireland '  was  thus  favourable 

even  with  those  who  could  least  admit  its  author's 

political  postulates.  ...  A  valuable  contribution  to 

history."  

Ube  Centura  Xibrarg, 
Hew  Dolumes. 

Illustrated.     Paper,  is.  6d.;  cloth,  as. 

MOFF.     By  JOHN  TWEEDDALE. 

THE    DOUCE    FAMILY.      By  EDITH 
JOHNSTONE,  Author  of  "  A  Sunless  Heart." 
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tlbe  Butonpm  2librar£. 

(Uniform  in  style  and  price  with  the  "Pseudonym 

Library.")    Paper,  is.  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  25.  each. 

In  France  :  paper,  i  f.  80  c. ;  cloth,  2  f.  50  c. 

THE  RED  STAR.     By  L.  MCMANUS. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  girl's  adventures  as  a  soldier  in 
the  French  campaign  in  Russian  Poland  in  1806-7.  The 
scenes  centre  round  two  principal  figures,  that  of  the 
heroine  who  serves  in  the  French  Army,  and  that  of  a 
Russian  officer.  By  following  the  profession  of  arms, 
the  former  is  placed  in  some  singular  positions  which  in 
the  end  force  her  to  confess  her  sex.  Murat  and  his 
staff  are  among  the  characters  that  appear  in  the  story. 

A    MARRIAGE    BY    CAPTURE.     By 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AN 
EMINENT  FOSSIL.  By  BUTTON 

BURRARD. 

A  CASTAWAY  OF  THE  BARRIER. 

By  DAVID  G.  FALK.     Paper,  is.  6d. 

Stirring  and  picturesque  is  this  story  of  a  convict  who 
is  nobly  sheltered  on  a  lonely  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Australia  by  a  settler's  daughter.  Mr.  Falk  has  not 
failed  to  accept  the  romantic  suggestions  offered  by 
such  a  theme. 

A     MODERN     PROMETHEUS.      A 

Romance.      By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM. 
Long  8vo,  paper  covers,     is.  6d. 

WILMOT'S  CHILD.  A  Dramatic  Inci- 
dent. By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D. 
A  new  Edition.  Demy  I2mo,  paper  covers, 
is.  6d. 

"It  is  bright,  witty,  and  interesting." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

"Has  given  us  the  unique  joy  of  a  new  style  of 
fictional  narrative."—  Sheffield  Telegraph, 
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